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Chemists Convene 


HE American Chemical Society will mark the 
Tercentennial of American Chemical Industry at 
its New York meeting, April 22-26. Starting with 
Winthrop in 1635, the industry grew slowly but 
steadily, through individual enterprise, up to the 
time of the World War. The sudden demand for 
chemicals and the shutting off of our chief source 
of many essential chemicals initiated a period of 
unprecedented expansion, The period after the war 
was characterized by intensified competition; con- 
solidation, mergers and rationalization set in. 
Thus, while production was still expanding, due 
to the newness of many products to America, many 
young men were lured to the study of chemistry 
and chemical engineering. They saw in these fields 
a rich harvest. However, they did not realize that 
they were developing rationalization to the highest 
degree for the profit of their employers, and that 
eventually they, too, would be thrown overboard. 
Since 1929 the big chemical firms have been firing 
many of their technical men and drastically cutting 
the pay of those retained. Meanwhile, prominent 
industrialists, chemists, college professors and pro- 
fessional societies have been lulling them to sleep 
with songs about ‘‘raising professional standards,”’ 
‘‘findinge new fields for chemists,’’ etc., ete. 
However, the chemists are no longer asleep. They 
are waking to the fact that only through organiz- 
ing and fighting for their rights and just dues can 
they gain them. The FEDERATION is the only or- 
ganization which has frankly faced the economic 
problems of the chemist and which has steadfastly 
fought for the improvement of the economic condi- 
tions of all technical employees. We invite all 
chemists, and especially those members of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, who are attending its con- 
vention in New York, to come down to the N. Y. 
headquarters at 119 E. 18th St. and learn about 


our program. 
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“FOURTEEN STUDENTS DIE AS TRAIN HITS 
BUS.’’—Thus reads a headline in the New York 
Times of April 12. Today, the Times—tomorrow, 
another story in the Philadelphia Ledger—next 
week yet another in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
Who is to blame for these recurring tragedies? The 
railroads who, by refusing to eliminate dangerous 
crossings, place pecuniary gain above the saving of 
human lives? The state and federal administrations 
which allow these countless numbers of death traps 
to exist? Or, perhaps, the tens of thousands of un- 
employed engineers who walk the streets in fruitless 
quest of jobs? Most certainly not the latter! 

The paltry sum allotted for the elimination of 
evade crossings in the P. W. A. setup is far from 
adequate. The only plan for a REAL grade cross- 
ing elimination program is that of the F.A.E.C.T. 


AVILLIAM GREEN, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, has announced its inten- 
tion to organize all those employed on P. W. A. and 
relief projects. This action, a response to the pres- 
sure exerted by many A. F. L. locals throughout the 
country, is further evidence of the fact that the 
present unemployment situation is being recognized 
as a permanent one and that those on relief jobs are 
a new category of employed workers. Experience 
of the past two years has convinced the A. F. of L. 
membership that the only way to stop the down- 
ward trend of wages in private industry is to lead 
their brothers employed on relief projects in a 
campaign for higher wages. The F. A. BE. C. T. 
which has become the recognized organizer of tech- 
nical men on relief projects would welcome the 
added strength which organization (especially when 
under rank and file control) of all other types of 
workers would give it. Further, it would offer 
wholehearted cooperation to all moves which would 
lead to unified action towards improvement of wages 
and hours on P. W. A. and relief projects. 


4£4QRONFLICTING statistics are’ a cause of (busi- 

ness) uncertainty,’’ says the American Bank- 
ers Agss’n in the April issue of its publication, 
‘‘Banking.’’? They are more, we say to the bankers. 
In these times of stress, they are deliberately used 
to misrepresent real conditions. Leading industrial- 
ists, including Owen D. Young of General Electric 
Co., point to rising corporation incomes as an in- 
dex of returning prosperity. They advance this faet 
as an argument against increases in appropriations 
for relief and for Public Works expenditures. On 
the other hand, the U. 8. Dept. of Commerce states 
that food prices have risen 35% in two years; the 
number of unemnloyed, at most conservative estim- 
ates, is over ten and one-half million; the number 
of those on relief is over 20 million; and wage scales 
are falling to new lows in many industries. Pros- 
perity, Yes! But for whom, Mr. Young? 
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The Trade Unions=-Our Ally 


Jules Korchien. National Secretary 


CONSTANT check of our work and critical ap- 

praisal of our accomplishments is necessary to 
assure ourselves that we are on the right track and 
that our Federation is progressing. What has hap- 
pened since the last issue of the Bulletin? Which 
are the major problems most likely to confront us 
before the next issue? 

First we have the important victory for the 
Workers’ Unemployment Insurance Bill (H. R. 
2827). Through the tremendous pressure exerted by 
labor organizations from all parts of the country, the 
Bill was finally reported favorably by the House 
Sub-Committee on Labor. If the present nation- 
wide campaign for the Bill is carried on in an even 
more energetic manner than in the past, with an 
increasing barrage of telegrams, letters and post- 
eards from organizations and individuals, the suc- 
cessful passage of H. R. 2827 will be assured. 

There are other Bills, now before Congress, which 
bode no good for workers and their organization. 
The proposal for extending the life of the N.R.A. 
and the A.A.A. means the further aggrandizement 
of Big Business, allowing it to pile up even greater 
profits at the expense of the wage worker and the 
small business man. 


Relief Bill Debases Living Standards 


The Wagner Labor Disputes Bill would hog-tie 
Labor to arbitration and company unionism and 
illegalize strikes, the most telling instrument which 
Labor has at its disposal. The Work Relief Bill, 
already law, with the $50-a-month average-wage- 
club in the hands of the President, presages a re- 
newed drive on the living standards of both the 
employed and unemployed. Many of our members 
are already beginning to feel the effects of the latter 
Bill, this latest development of the New Deal. In 
a number of cities, including New York, technical 
men, now being placed on Emergeney Works Pro- 
jects, are being paid three to nine dollars less per 
week, for the performance of given technical duties, 
than has hitherto been the case. In Chicago, a large 
engineering firm recently engaged 185 highly ex- 
perienced engineers, some of whom earned as high 
as $20,000 per year, at the flat rate of $110 per 
month. Compared with salaries which were paid 
in private employ even as late as last year, the 
latter figure indicates a rapid slide downhill toward 
Wages now paid on relief projects. 

Many economists and students of social develop- 
ments in the United States are agreed that this 


year will witness an even greater wave of strikes 
than in the recent past. It is especially in those in- 
dustries where speed-up has been most intensive 
and where wages have been cut to new lows during 
1934, that sentiment for strike action is receiving 
wide-spread support. In the steel, automobile and 
rubber industries, observers declare, the coming 
spring will witness strikes of tremendous propor- 
tions. 

Where Do We Stand? 


In all of the above fields there are large numbers 
of technical men employed in the capacity of de- 
signers, draftsmen, estimators, chemical analysts, 
testers, etc. What ean—what will the technical men 
in these plants do? Will they submit to wage slash- 
ing while their fellow employees in the shop strike 
for higher wages, union recognition, improved work- 
ing conditions? Will they scab, as has sometimes 
happened in the past, when strikes took place in 
these industries? Will they keep the fires going, 
clean the offices, attempt to run the machines and 
perform the other duties of the shopmen while pick- 
ets are marching back and forth before the plant 
gates? We have never spoken or written so intim. 
ately or openly of these question before, but events 
are crowding upon us in hurried fashion. 


Federation Must Take Initiative 


The technical men in Steel, Rubber and Auto 
would stand to gain much from victorious strikes in 
these industries if—they stand side by side with the 
men in the plant, refusing to seab on their fellow 
employees, present their own demands for recogni- 
tion of the F.A.E.C.T. as their union, press for the 
adoption of our wage scales for technical men and 
otherwise act in close cooperation with the other 
unions involved. We are coming to a show-down 
and we must face the facts. If we cannot face these 
problems as members of an employee economic or- 
ganization and SOLVE them as such, then we are 
not “worth our salt.’’ This is strong language, but 
time presses us to take a definite stand. It is not 
enough to merely resolve to support the shop-men in 
the plants in which we are employed. To build a 
strong and effective organization the technical men 
must go a step further. We must often assume the 
initiative in plants, factories and laboratories where 
there is neither plant nor office organization. It is 
essential that we establish the most cordial relations 
with the unions with which the shop-men are affili- 
ated. The technical staff almost always numbers 
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fewer men than those employed in the plant. It 
should be obvious then, that the latter would be a 
splendid aid in the event of organizational difficul- 
ties. 

This is the significance of our relations with 
Trade Unions. The utmost cordiality and cooper- 
ation must always prevail between the technicians 
and the shop-men. Some of our chapters have al- 
ready, or are taking steps to, set up joint plant 
councils. Such has been the case in New York, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia and Chicago. The Pittsburgh 
Chapter took a splendid step forward in endorsing 
the program of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers after their conference 
in that city. These are steps in the right direction. 


We must accelerate our organizational activity 
in plants, laboratories and drafting rooms in private 
industry. Let us make our slogan ‘‘United Action 
of Technicians and Shop-men!’’ This does not mean, 
however, that we ‘‘let down’’ on organization in 
Civil Service, on the Emergency projects and among 
the unemployed. Our influence must grow on ey- 
ery front! 

Our most effective organizer is the ‘‘Bulletin.’’ 
We should use it to the utmost. It is most urgent, 
at this time, to give it the widest possible circula- 
tion, especially in centers like Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Youngstown and Buffalo, where extensive strikes 
are expected this spring. 


We must redouble our efforts in publicizing the 
Federation Program. Press for the adoption of our 
minimum wage scales and for the 30-hour week. 
Spread our organization among technical men ev- 
erywhere. 

With persistent daily gctivity in fighting for jobs 
for the unemployed technicians—taking up the 
cudgels on behalf of those on the projects and of 
those laboring long hours at low wages—defending 
the men in Civil Service against salary slashes and 
attacks on the Civil Service System—we will be full- 
filling our function as the organization for technical 
employees ! 

& 


Federation Housing Exhibit 
To Tour Country 


A travelling exhibition on housing is being prepared by 
the New York Chapter. It will illustrate the viewpoint 
of technical men and women, who could secure some 
measure of security, jobs, higher wages and living stan- 
dards through an adequate housing program properly 
carried out. 

The exhibition will be mounted on light panels, easily 
shipped, and will be offered to every Federation chapter 
that can arrange to display it. All chapters are re- 
quested to contribute photographs, statistics, news clip- 
pings, and other material which would be of interest in 
such an exhibition. Address all communications to Edu- 
cation Committee, New York Chapter. 
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Who’s Chiselling On Relief? 


The pages of the metropolitan press in the City 
of New York are filled with accounts of an alder- 
manie investigation into the relief set-up in the 
city. All the proceedings have been characterized 
by an unprincipled attack on the employees of the 
various projects, and most particularly the white 
collar employees. The press and radio have been 
overworked in spreading the impression that the 
white collar projects were a waste of money, and 
that those employed on them were lazy, unwilling, 
and in general, ‘‘chisellers’’. To the Federation, it 
it has been obvious from the beginning that this was 
the opening gun in a campaign to slash salaries, and 
of wholesale layoffs. These preliminary maneuvers 
were necessary to prepare the population of the city 
for the coming wage cuts and layoffs. 


This investigation came after a general increase 
in salaries of from $15 to $40 was given to top of- 
ficials in the Works Division. The Federation has 
publicly charged that the pay increases were to 
come out of the pockets of the relief workers. This 
is obvious since no additional appropriations were 
made to provide for the increases. For this reason, 
we protested against them. This, however, was not 
the only issue involved. 


Orders Layoffs 


An order signed by Perey Litchfield, Ass’t Chief 
Engineer, was issued on March 19th, stating that 
technical men on relief jobs were to be fired in view 
of the probability of a reduced allotment for April. 
Even, therefore, if all the pay increases were re- 
scinded, a reduced allotment still would mean lay- 
offs. It instructed the boro engineers to discharge 
those unwilling to work or lazy or ‘‘whatever name 
you wish to apply to it.’’ Is it a coincidence that a re- 
duced allotment in funds will bring to light a pro- 
portionate number of men who are unwilling to 
work? If a hundred are to be fired, then the Works 
Division can find a hundred unwilling to work; if 
a thousand, they can be found. 


The technical men on relief jobs can barely feed 
and house their families. The loss of this meagre 
income means sinking to the lowest level of poverty. 
In such a situation, we are told, they are ‘unwilling 
to work’! 

The plain faets in the case, as brought out in 
the Litchfield memo, are that the Administration 
plans to effect ‘‘economies’’ in the face of rising 


living costs, by taking away $24 a week jobs from 
technical employees, and then hopes to justify its 
action to the working population by attacking the 
men whom they have deprived of jobs. 
Well, Mr. Litchfield, we have a name which we 
wish to apply to this. But, alas, it’s unprintable. 
Jean Brand 
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New Deal Housing — 


Successful Failure 


[" is quite common today to hear the experts and 
even the interested layman refer to the Roosevelt 
housing program and the Public Works Administra- 
tion, of which it was to be an important part, as a 
‘‘failure.’’ The basis for this statement, they tell us, 
is the undeniable fact that the results of the Presi- 
dent’s schemes to date are far short of the promises 
made by the New Deal in 1933. 

What is a failure? A fair definition would be the 
non-fulfillment of a set task. Well, what was the 
job set for itself by the Administration? According 
to official statements, it was ‘‘to take the initiative 
in slum clearance and low-cost housing projects in 
the interest of unemployment, relief and recovery.’’ 

Events, of course, have demonstrated that the 
PWA did nothing of the kind. Unemployment to- 
day is greater than it was in 1933 and as for public 
works and housing, little if anything was accom- 
plished. Under the Housing Division, a total of 
$11,471,000 was advanced to seven projects, only 
one or two of which are finished. As it turned out, 
these limited dividends projects neither cleared 
slums nor offered low-rentals. The PWEHC, invol- 
ving direct Federal action, remains an idea. 

However, in order to termn this sorry performance 
a ‘‘failure’’ it would, by definition, be necessary to 
show that the President’s housing program aimed 
higher. In other words, it would have to be proven 
that the Administration really intended to carry out 
the objective quoted above. 


Year Total Construction Publie Works 
in the United States and Utilities 


1928 $7,940,276,000 $1,758,480,000 $3,344,317,000 
1933  1,508,708,000 724,722,000 298,826,000 
1934  1,852,108,000 803,236,000 298,260,000 
(This table is based on data collected by the F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

This table speaks for itself. It shows that in the 
New Deal years of 1933 and 1934, construction of 
public works and utilities, including the PWA, was 
less than half of 1928. Under the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration residential construction was less than 10% 
of 1928. These are the tangible results of the Re- 
covery Program. 
Funds Unused 

A significant aspect of these figures is the oppor- 
tunity they give us for measuring the real inten- 
tions of the Administration. The reader will recall 
that 159 million dollars, an absurdly insignificant 
sum, was set aside in 1933 for housing the entire 
United States under the P.W.A. But he probably 
does not know that so little use could be found for 
this money that recently 93 million dollars of it 


Residential 


Simon Breines 


was given to the FERA. And most of the balance 
is still unexpended. 

Of course, many reasons are advanced for this 
‘‘failure’’ of the Housing Program. It is said that 
the administration of the PWA is to blame or that 
the real-estate interests, fearing competition, stepped 
in to thwart the President. But is it not obvious 
from the figures that Rosevelt never intended to 
compete with these interests? And can anyone be- 
lieve that other PWA leadership, under the same 
limitations, could have accomplished more? 


The truth of the matter is that the Administra- 
tion knew perfectly well the housing needs of the 
country. But despite the enormous quantity of of- 
ficial and volunteer ballyhoo, the events of the past 
two years demonstrate that the New Deal was, to 
be mild, insincere. It promised slum clearance and 
housing, but actually it never intended to do any- 
thing of the sort. Judged by the facts and not by 
the promise, the Public Works Housing Program 
stands revealed not as a failure, but as a great. sue- 
cess. It accomplished what it really set out to do 


P.W.A. a Success For Whom? 


It may perhaps seem unimportant whether at this 
time we call the Housing Program a ‘‘suecess’’ or a 
‘‘failure’’. But it is precisely this conception of the 
PWA as a success which enables us to understand 
the real nature of the New Deal. We shall see that, 
in contrast to the deliberate miscarriage of the 
housing and public works schemes, there are other 
parts of the government program which are well- 
planned and energetically carried out. The PWA 
was merely the smoke sereen behind which the real 
business was effected. 

When Roosevelt took office in 1933, the U. S. was 
on the brink of economic collapse. The unemployed 
numbered over 10 million and the financial institu- 
tions were in desperate straits. We know what hap- 
pened to the unemployed. But what about the 
banks, the mortgage companies, the building and 
loan associations and the insurance companies? Did 
they suffer too? 

One of the first steps of the new administration 
was the setting up of the Home Owners Loan Corp- 
oration which, it should be noted, was actually an 
extension of the Hoover Home Loan Bank Act of 
1932. The burden, for the home-owner, was  be- 
coming too great for his disappearing income and 
foreclosures, at the rate of 20,000 a month, threat- 
ened to destroy the realty market for the institu- 
tions which held the mortgages. The HOLC, how- 
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ever, was established ‘‘to relieve the distressed home- Housing Administration Not For Housing 


owner.’’ This is how it is done. The HOLC gives 
the bank or loan company its interest bearing bonds 
in trade for the defaulted mortgage which is then 
held by the Corporation. The bank is thereby ‘‘re- 
lieved’? but the home-owner is worse off than he was 
before because now he has to pay not only the in- 
terst on the mortgage but he must also amortize the 
principal. 

The HOLG started with 2 billion dollars but soon 
after it was given another billion making a total of 
3 billion dollars. A bill further increasing this sum 
has already passed the House of Representatives. In 
this connection the World-Telegram of February 
11th has the following to say: 

“The addition of HOLC’s resources will increase 
its lending power to $4,500,000,000. When the pro- 
gram is completed the government will held a lien 
on one out of every four or five urban homes in the 
country.” 

Of course an occasional murmur of protest is 
raised as when Representative O’Connor of New 
York said, ‘‘The purpose in creating the HOLC was 
to relieve distressed home-owners, but I find that 
between 95% and 97% of the money advanced by 
the corporation has gone to banks, insurance com- 
panies and building and loan associations.’’ (N. Y. 
Times—March 8, 1935.) 

Another serious and adequtely implemented New 
Deal agency is the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion created in January 1934. Since the FFMC was 
organized to do for the distressed farmer what it 
was already doing for his brother in the city, it is 
unnecessary to say much more except to note that it 
was provided with a fund of 2 billion dollars. 

But this is not the end of the Administration’s 
activity in this field. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which is not only a Hoover creation 
but still retains Jesse Jones as its chief, has never 
stopped its assistance to the needy mortgage institu- 
tions. It would seem that, in this respect, the New 
Deal is not so new after all. 


Now let us examine the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Despite its name, the FHA has little 
to do with housing. It has absolutely nothing 
to do with low-rental housing which, some of us 
may remember, was to be a ‘“‘means to recovery.”’ 

The earlier part of this article, however, should 
have prepared us for duplicity. Title I of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the enobling legislation for the 
FHA, is known as the ‘‘modernization”’ program. 
Around Title I, a furious ballyhoo campaign was 
whipped up as a sop to the building materials and 
construction interests who would reap enormous 
profits in a Federal Housing Program and who 
were trying to muscle-in on this ‘‘relief.’’ The‘‘mod- 
ernization’’ scheme was a fizzle, but James Moffet, 
Federal Housing Administrator, never expected it to 
be anything else. Its real purpose was to keep the 
builders quiet for a while and the rest of us con- 
fused. Title I, Mr. Moffet explained, was only a 
‘temporary’? measure after all. The main object 
of the FHA was ‘‘to rehabilitate a large portion of 
the 21 billion dollar home mortgage structure.”’ 


Mortgages Guaranteed 


The ‘‘long term’’ part of the NHA is the mort- 
gage insurance feature. The idea is to set up Na- 
tional Mortgage Associations to finance the scheme 
so that the banks and mortgage companies, with 
their frozen assets thawed out by a kindly govern- 
ment, may re-invest their funds safely. The FHA 
now guarantees the mortgage against loss. This 
proposition is very attractive to the banking institu- 
tions who are thereby enabled to re-finance their 
mortgage investments up to 80% of the value of the 
property. And so, by mortgaging their holdings to 
the hilt, the banks and mortgage companies are all 
set for the inflation which they confidently expect. 
It might be added that the RFC, not waiting for the 
FHA, has already set up a Federal Mortgage Asso- 
ciation for this purpose. 

Now the whole picture is clear. The New Deal 
did not carry out its housing promises because it 
did not make them in good faith. But where it 
really wanted to, it was able to effect a highly 
successful program. The PWA and the demagogic 


housing campaigns were that much dust in the 
eyes of the workers of the country, who in the long 
run will have to pay, even more than the New 
Deal has already cost them, for this staggering 
subsidy to the banks. The important thing to 
realize, as far as housing is concerned, is that the 
U. 8. Government is today the largest real-estate 
interest in the country. Consequently, it is even 
less likely that it will be willing to compete with 
itself and upset the realty market through clearing 
the slums and building low-rental housing in the 
near future. 


(Continued on page 10) 


| New Deal Program Provides No Homes Like This 
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Recovery Thru Wage Cuts 


Keobert Mifflin Sentman 
National Pres... F. A. E. C. T. 


ESPITE the protest of millions of workers, or- 

ganized and unorganized, against low wages, 
the McCarran amendment ealling for ‘‘prevailing 
wages’’ in all public works expenditures was defeat- 
ed by the bureaucratic action of Congress. It thus 
ignored and openly opposed the dire needs of the 
great masses of people whom it is supposed to repre- 
sent. Even the hopeful ambiguity of a ‘“prevailing 
wage’’ provision, much less the necessary provision 
for union wages, fell before the political high pres- 
sure tactics of the Administration. 


Excepting Federal building projects, work relief 
shall prevail at the discretionary control of the 
President. A maximum wage of only 50 dollars 
a month per family, paupers oaths, continued de- 
graderient, deprivation and want, these are the 
latest provisions written into the ignominious his- 
tory of the so-called ‘‘New Deal’’ for relief and 
recovery. 


Flagrantly refusing to accept the rebuff of an 
entire nation, the Administration’s action openly 
revealed its opposition to the fundamental rights of 
all to work at decent (union) wages—to provide 
their families with the necessities of food, clothing 
_and shelter in accordance with the simplest terms 
of decency and adequacy. This open support to 
monopoly interests in their drive on the living stan- 
dards of workers, follows the broken promises of 
the N.R.A., while living costs and private profits 
swelled—follows persistent blows to suppress and 
defeat employees in their fight for their fundamental 
rights. 


In bold contrasting definition, the rights and pur- 
pose of the productive population stand clearly ar- 
tayed against the privileged domination of mon- 
'opoly corporations—against exploitation and waste 
of a nation’s productive resources while the vast 
majority continues to face want and starvation. 


The more familiar counterpart of such waste and 
destruction is found in the recent six year record of 
those products of advanced education and culture— 
the skilled technical professional. Architects, en- 
gineers, chemists and scientific workers need not 
he told of the futility of trying to find a market for 
their services. We need not be told that the ma- 
Jority of our professionals have had no work for 
Years. Most of us are still among the growing army 
of the unemployed, or on inadequately paid relief 
jobs. 


Architects—engineers—chemists — technicians — 
we cannot remain aloof and absorbed with our pro- 
fessional hopes. We are not facing theories—we are 
definitely related to these concrete, factual surveys 
of experience of all employees. What can we do? 
Is there a course of action open to us through which 
we can, as an added force in the labor movement, 
achieve standards more commensurate with our 
past, present, and potential services to humanity ? 
Yes! 


Act On Immediate Program 


Based on the programs of the Federation for Pub- 
lie Works, for Housing, for real Unemployment and 
Social Insurance—we urge immediate united action 
on broader fronts than ever before. All profession- 
als, manual and white collar workers, in the build- 
ing trades, in the trade unions, the unorganized— 
must unite to extend the pressure of our purpose. 

Every chapter should inaugurate immediately a 
drive for united action based on those programs. 
Committees must advance the issues of these pro- 
grams which we as an organization must clarify, em- 
phasize, and bring to the attention of all technical 
professionals and other workers. This plan of action 
must be concentrated on immediate objectives which 
can be achieved under the Federation’s leadership 
wherever a chapter exists. The prospectus should 
inelude: 

1. Organization of all technical workers in specific of- 
fices, governmental departments, and industrial plants. 

2. Organization of all technical workers and others on 
P.W.A. projects, against work relief at low wages. Bul- 
letins and leaflets must be widely distributed. Meetings 
must be held for each project group to take action on 
problems immediaely affecting them. 

3. The Public Works Committee should initiate im- 
mediately a campaign for a large building program to be 
undertaken by that municipal department responsible for 
the most needed projects of the city or community, and 
to enlist the support of all organizations involved. 

4. Under the direction of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, neighborhood meetings should be arranged within a 
month in different sections of the city. 

5. Within two months a symposium on Housing should 
be arranged, with prominent speakers and open to the 
public. Broad publicity should be given this event which 
should be followed by exhibits, etc. 

These formulated programs of the Federation and 
the plan of united action for their achievement, is 
our answer—the answer of technical men to the 
unscientific, unplanned and obscure provisions of the 
Administration’s program. 
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N. Y. Civil Service Men 
Defeat *“*Reelassification”’ 


asap ape and State Administrations are out- 
doing the Federal Government in its efforts to 
‘economize’ at the expense of Civil Service Em- 
ployees. The methods employed by the officials of 
the city of New York serve as a Classic example. 
The latest attempt on their part, namely reclassifica- 
tion, to effect pay cuts and lay-offs was thwarted 
by the prompt action taken by. the Civil Service 
Section of the Federation, together with other Civil 
Service Organizations, by correctly analyzing and 
exposing their maneuver and bringing forth counter 
proposals which met with the enthusiastic support 
of Civil Service employees. 

The first attack on the Civil Service employees 
came in 1933 when an ‘‘ordinary’’ pay-cut was put 
over in order to ‘‘balance the budget.’’? This was 
followed by wholesale dismissals and substitutions 
by relief workers at subsistence wages. In many 
cases, the dismissed Civil Service workers were re- 
hired as relief workers and placed at their original 
work at salaries less than one half of their Civil 
Service rates. Thousands of employees were thus 
eut in salary. 


Protests Win Delay 


The Civil Service Section of the Iederation 
led a number of protests and sponsored mass 
meetings against this wage-cut program, and 
at the same time instituted legal action to restrain 
the City of New York from using relief workers on 
regular Civil Service work which, according to law, 
must be performed by qualified workers through 
competitive examinations. At the same time it de- 
manded that work must be created for all those 
unemployed at regular Civil Service rates of pay. 


Other organizations and individuals followed our 
lead and joined us in protests. The protests grew in 
number. The City officials had to find a new way 
of further cutting salaries. 


And so our City Fathers, in their latest move, 
proposed to reclassify the Civil Service Employees 
in order ‘‘to point out where present pay is too 
high for present work and where present pay is 
inadequate for present work.’’ ‘‘The reclassifica- 
tion does not aim to save money by leveling pay 
downward,’’ said the minutes of the meeting of the 
Civil Service Commission. They even spoke of it 
as a ‘‘plan for salary increases that will be fairer 
to employees and fairer to the taxpayers.’’ And in 
order to further sereen their real motives, they in- 
vited representatives of Civil Service organizations 
to a conference to ‘‘cooperate’’ with the Civil 
Service Commission. 
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A questionnaire issued by the Commission to some 
technical men in city departments, gave a clear 
indieation of what the Commission’s true intentions 
were. Appended to the questionnaire was a form 
preceded by a statement of the Commission to the 
effect that any information given with reference to 
the work of fellow employees would be held in 
strictest confidence. Obviously this was an invita- 
tion to snoopers and those with personal grudges. 
Further the questionnaire was so worded that if the 
recipient answered the questions posed he would 
have been writing out his own wage-cut. 


F.A.E.C.T. Program Wins Support 


The executive committee of the Civil Service Sec- 
tion labelled the move for reclassification as a new 
method of cutting salaries and further dismissals, 
and drafted a program to be presented at this con- 
ference. Martin Cooper, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Section, was elected as our delegate and 
presented the following program: 

1. That there be a guarantee against lay-offs, re- 
ductions of grade or pay through reclassifica- 
tion. 

2, That the declared purpose of reclassification 
shall be to establish mandatory increases with- 
in the grade. 


3. That chemists and laboratory technicians who 
are not classified, shall be classified as proposed 
by the Association of Municipal Chemists. 


4. That steps be taken to insure a permanent 
tenure of office for all employees. 


5. That reclassification under the conditions men- 
tioned above shall be carried out through open 
hearings and determined by a board composed 
of representatives from all employee organiza- 
tions, and representatives elected from each 
grade. Administrative officials shall be barred 
from serving as representatives. 


This program met with the enthusiastic support 
of the representatives of other organizations. The 
Civil Service Commissioner, in order to prevent dis- 
cussions on this program, abruptly adjourned the 
conference, and stated that a second one would be 
called. 

The F.A.E.C.T. then called other organizations 
to a joint conference where we further clarified our 
program to their representatives, and received their 
endorsement. 


At the second conference called by the Civil 
Service Commission, Brother Cooper again put forth 
our program for reclassification and was almost 
unanimously supported by the other employee rep- 
resentatives. The Commissioner, sensing the unan- 
imity of the representatives, entertained a motion 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Outlook For Engineers 
M. F. Anderson 


° problem of engineering salaries cannot be 
discussed intelligently without reference to en- 
gineering unemployment. The statistics of the pro- 
fessional societies on the salaries of engineers dur- 
ing the depression are compiled on the basis of very 
large samples and analyzed with the use of math- 
ematical methods. Yet when they are accepted un- 
critically, these data give a much rosier picture of 
the situation than is warranted. 

Thus, the very comprehensive study of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers shows that the median 
salary reduction for engineers in public service em- 
ployment between 1930 and 1933 was only 18%. 
Four-fifths of the engineers took pay cuts up to 
29%. Salaries of engineers in the lower paid 
brackets have not fallen as much as the wages of 
industrial workers. Thus, junior engineers and 
draftsmen in cities with a population of 300,000 and 
over were getting between $1,100 and $3,000 in 1930 
By June 1933, these salary ratings had been cut to 
between $1,858 and $2,616. In places with a popu- 
lation of less than 20,000, the 1930 range was $1,500 
to $1,800 and the 1933 range $1,340 to $1,600. Over 
two thirds of the engineers were in these low paid 
brackets in 1930. Notwithstanding all the chatter 
about the golden opportunities which American in- 
dustry offered to men with scientific training ; not- 
withstanding the ‘‘engineer cults’’ of Veblen, Stuart 
Chase and others, the vast bulk of them were con- 
demned to remain in these brackets for the rest of 
their lives. The real problem of engineering salaries, 
as it presents itself to the young engineer, is that of 
the possibility of advance from the drafting room, 
from the designations of rodman and junior engin- 
eer, into the higher paid classifications of engineer, 
assistant chief engineer, and chief engineer. 

To an increasing extent, the minority of highly 
paid engineers with salaries of $30,000 and over are 
becoming business executives in fact and engineers 
only in training and name. This is graphically shown 
by the population differential in the salaries of chief 
engineers. These chief engineers must have, accord- 
ing to the ASCE, ‘‘a first class technical education 
supplemented by broad cultural, economic, and so- 
cial studies; plus about 15 years of broad profes- 
Sional experience, embracing a thorough knowledge 
of engineering office methods, field work, planning, 
design, maintenance, operation, engineering ‘eco- 
nomics, contract law and business administration ; 
recognized standing in the engineering profession”’ 
ete. In large cities, these men are getting minimum 
Salaries of $6,660. In towns with a population of 


20,000 or less, the minimum salary for chief engin- 
eers is $2,880. The difference is partly one of size 
of project, but the main factor is that the chief en- 
gineer in a large city is closely linked with business 
administration whereas his colleague in the medium 
sized town is not. 


Even the employed engineers have very poor 
chanees of advancing out of routinized occupations 
and meagre salaries. Mr. Arthur Richards, the di- 
rector of the ASCE study, estimated that even in 
1930 only 4.48% of the young engineers could ex- 
pect to earn as much as $4,000 a year, and less than 


half of one percent would ever get a salary of over 
$5,300. 


The study of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is based on 9,199 records of actual sal- 
aries paid to men reaching their maximum earning 
power in 1930, It thus covers a twenty year period of 
advancing American industrialism and accordingly 
tells an entirely different story. Over half of these 
engineers reached an earning power of $7,600 and 
the most favorably situated 25% drew salaries of 
$12,500 and up. Even the lower decile showed con- 
tinuous salary increases up to the age of 45. It is 
clear on the basis of this study that the engineer 
entering the profession at the turn of the century 
would have very little reason to be discontented 
with the possibilities which industry then offered. 
The study, while it showed a sharp stratification 
among engineers (the minimum salaries in the top 
10% being 233% greater than the median salary at 
the age of maximum earning power), justified such 
optimistic conclusions as ‘‘a good education is worth 
while.’’ 


But today there is no evidence that a good en- 
gineering education is ‘‘worth while’’. Taking the 
peak of employment between 1927 and 1934 as 100, 
we find that 40% less civil engineers were at work 
in December, 1933, and 89% less temporary en- 
gineer employees of cities, according to the data of 
the ASCE. And even this is not a fair measure of 
unemployment. The hordes of students who are 
graduated by engineering schools every year have 
increased the number of trained men out of all pro- 
portion to industry’s ability to employ them. The 
hopeless slump in construction and heavy industry, 
the deliberate policy of sabotaging technical inno- 
vations and new construction in industry, have 
created a condition where the majority of these men 
have no possibility of employment in the engineer- 
ing field. It has been reliably estimated on the basis 
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of 1930 data that if the engineering schools were 
closed for five years, it would still be impossible to 
employ the engineers on the labor market today. 

Summing up the situation: (a) Salary reductions 
among engineers have not been as great as among 
industrial workers. (b) However, even the average 
employed engineer has no security of employment. 
(c) The mass of young engineers had a very good 
chance of rising to a comfortable standard of life 
in their profession twenty to thirty years ago. To- 
day, even if they remain employed, more than 95% 
will never attain a salary as high as $4,000. (d) No 
increase in the demand for engineering talent is to 
be looked for under conditions imposed by our pres- 
ent industrial system. (e) The solution for the en- 
gineer’s problem is not to be sought in such reac- 
tionary demands as limitation of engineering train- 
ing, but solely through the inauguration of a pro- 
gram, comprehensive enough in its outlines, to pro- 
vide those many necessities in the way of decent 
homes, paved highways, modern sewerage, etc., 
which the majority of the working population of 
this country is now forced to do without. 


& 
New Deal Housing 


(Continued from page 6) 


The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians was not one of those who were 
taken in by the hollow promises of the New Deal. In 
its Statement of Principles on a Program of Public 
Works, published in the June, 1934 Bulletin, an 
accurate estimate was made of the PWA. The 
Federation’s Statement called for a long-term, com- 
prehensive and adequate program organized in a 
central plan. This program was to be entirely pub- 
lic and all its administrations were to include ‘‘ade- 
quate representation of national and local organiza- 
tions of employed and unemployed workers, pro- 
fessional and otherwise, to safeguard their wages, 
tenure and other rights.’’ 

The Federation early realized the relationship of 
public works and housing to social insurance. Only 
the security and continuity of income provided for 
in the Workers Unemployment and Social Insurance 
Bill, H. R. 2827, ean possibly serve as the basis for 
a real public works program. Today, with all kinds 
of new public works and housing legislation being 
proposed by experts and even American Federation 
of Labor officials in connection with the degrading 
Works-Relief Bill of Roosevelt, let us remember that 
the Workers Unemployment and Social Insurance 
Bill was written by the workers themselves and 
not for them from above. Let the professional and 
technical employees join in the campaign for REAL 
housing legislation because only then can they be 
certain that the interests of the entire working pop- 
ulation will be served. 
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New York Organizes 
Structural Division 


N March 2nd, at the headquarters of the Noe Xs 
Chapter a number of structural engineers 
and draughtsmen met and laid the foundations for 
a new division of the Federation—the Structural 
Division of the Engineers’ Section. It was decided 
that since structural men had problems peculiar to 
that field, they could best discuss their problems 
and take proper action toward remedying their 
grievances if they met in a group limited to struc- 
tural engineers and draughtsmen. Since that first 
informal meeting, the division has grown rapidly 
(80 active members at this writing) and is one of 
the most active groups in the Chapter. It meets 
regularly every 2nd and 4th Thursday at 6:30 P. M. 
and has set itself the goal of recruiting every struc- 
tural man in the metropolitan area into the Fed- 
eration. An organizational committee, which will 
devote all of its time to work in the structural field 
has been set up. The division urges the other 
Chapters to follow suit and will be happy to cor- 
respond with the structural men of other eities. 


A tentative program has been proposed and has 
been favorably received by the membership of the 
division. It calls for a nation-wide campaign to 
have the ‘‘on the site’’ clause withdrawn since very 
few technical men are ever employed on the site of 
a P.W.A. project. It also calls for a campaign to 
have all work on projects financed by P.W.A. funds 
done by men living in the localities where such 
work is to be performed. This is in force for other 
categories of workers but has not included technical 
men. The division has also set up the following 
wage scale, subject to the approval of the Chapter 
Executive Committee: 


Apprentice $25; Junior $35; Detailer $45; Ist 
Class Detailer $55; Checker $65; Sqadman $75; 
Jr. Engineer $45; Sr. Engineer $80. 


A. P. BAUM, Organizer, N. Y. Chapter. 
6 
Reelassification Defeated 


(Continued from page 8) 
to reject the reclassification as proposed by the City 
Administration. The motion, with the exception of 
the delegates from one organization, the Competitive 
Civil Service Association, was carried unanimously. 
The City’s attempts were thus temporarily defeated. 


The fight is not over. The forces at work against 
us will devise a new method. The Civil Service See- 
tion of the Federation is calling all civil service em- 
ployee organizations to unite against any further 
attacks on wage levels. Only the unity of all em- 
ployees can defeat them. 
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A Message To American Chemists 


sae chemist who entered his profession between 1920 

and 1930 faced a relatively secure future with a 
steadily advancing income. Thus a study made by Alfred 
H. White, Professor of Chemical Engineering at Michigan, 
shows that the median salary of chemical engineering 
graduates during this period was $1,800 in their first year 
and $4,100 a decade later. Even in this period, however, 
the analytical and research laboratory staffs were sadly 
underpaid, while the top salaries went to the men in the 
sales departments. 


Today the situation is entirely different. Chemists like 
their fellow technicians in other fields, are on relief. The 
American business civilization has neither security nor 
adequate pay to offer to those men who are applying 
science to industrial progress. 


It is difficult to secure comprehensive data on the unem- 
ployment situation among chemists. (The American 
Chemical Society has been publishing Polyanna state- 
ments on unemployment throughout the depression.) 
This has prevented chemists from realizing the serious- 
ness of the situation that confronts them. It has prevented 
them from taking the necessary steps to defend their liv- 
ing standards and their jobs. Thus, in October 1931, the 
American Chemical Society discovered that: “Unemploy- 
ment is little larger than in normal times.” Seven months 
later, it flatly contradicted itself by referring to “a severe 
unemployment situation.” 


Unemployment Figures Not Publicised 


In 1931, the Society issued two separate appeals for 
a nationwide survey of unemployment among chemists. 
But if these circular letters succeeded in eliciting data, 
the Society has been very careful to withhold this in- 
formation from its membership and from. the general 
public. In 1931, the American Chemical Society glibly 
announced that: “Statistics prove that Society member- 
ship is a valuable asset” (in securing a job). At this 
point, they should be made available to all chemists. 


The A.C.S. estimates that there were at least 3,500 
chemists in America in 1932 who were looking for posi- 
tions. Unemployment is concentrated among the younger 
men and in the highly specialized positions. Throughout 
the crisis, the number of doctorates conferred in chem- 
istry has been steadily rising, while the number of gradu- 
ate students in chemistry attained its maximum in 1932. 
In the face of this increasing supply, and the growing 
need for chemical research and the application of chem- 
istry to industry, there is a falling demand, a general 
curtailment of research facilities, of construction and 
new plant investment. Consolidation and mergers have 
advanced with seven league boots in the crisis years, and 
these forces have consolidated and rationalized research 
staffs just as they have eliminated manual workers. The 
irony of the unemployed technician is that he pushes for- 
ward just those forces of rationalization and labor-saving 
innovations which eventually take away his job. 

Chemists, like their associates in engineering, are be- 
ginning to see that the problem of unemployment in the 
professions is a permanent one which must be faced. It 
is necessary for the chemist to ask what the official pro- 
fessional societies are doing to meet the problem of un- 
employment, and if he finds this to be inadequate, what 
sort of an organization is needed to do the job. 

The approach of the A.C.S. to the unemployment prob- 
lem has been peculiarly futile and short-sighted: It 


opened the News Edition of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry to Society members in search of 
positions, and at the same time started a publicity cam- 
paign to make industry alive to the value of chemists. 
Thus the Society requested its local sections in 193812 "To 
intelligently bring before the industry and the public 
through local efforts the accomplishments of Chemistry ; 
to utilize the public press, local broadcasts, live addresses 
before service clubs, etc., for impressing upon the public 
the helpfulness which chemistry can render.” 

But industry was apparently impervious to this appeal, 
for in 1932, the Society conceded that: “Communication 
from the Secretary’s office to 7,000 individual concerns 
failed to make adequate positions available.” 


The Society propagandizes in favor of advanced uni- 
versity studies for chemists, and stresses the necessity of 
continually raising professional standards. This in spite 
of the fact that there is already a superabundance of 
trained men in relation to the capacity of business to 
provide employment. This attitude carries with it the 
implication that unemployment is in large measure a 
personal problem. It delays recognition of the fact that 
security for the chemist can best be furthered by organ- 
ized pressure on industry and government to employ 
those chemists now jobless at standard professional sal- 
aries. And to the extent that it delays this understand- 
ing, it actually intensifies unemployment. 


The A.C.S. has attempted to teach business men that 
they can make more money by employing chemists, and 
this attempt has been futile. It has consistently neglected 
to fight for a program of relief work projects for jobless 
chemists, on technical work and at the standard salaries 
of the profession. The Society has declared that: “It is 
generally unavailing, improper and even prejudicial 
against a cause for a national organization to intrude in 
a municipal or state question.” But since unemployment 
is a state and municipal, as well as a national, problem, 
this simply means that the Society considers it beneath 
its dignity to defend the economic interests of the jobless 
members of the profession. 


For Unity of Employed and Unemployed 


In 1932, the Society refused to aid the unemployment 
work initiated by the Chemists’ Club on the grounds that 
its Constitution prevented it from devoting funds to this 
purpose. It maintained in another connection that the 
“duty of the Society is first to help its own members and 
then non-members.” Obviously these members must com- 
pete with a very large group who are outside the Society. 
Whether the Society likes it or not, the existence of un- 
employed non-members, following the law of supply and 
demand, will always drive down the economic standards 
of those Society members who are employed. This can 
only be avoided by the employed acting in concert with 
the jobless. A program which fails to unite all chemists 
in a joint program for jobs and defense of living stand- 
ards is not worth its salt. 

Members of the Society are officially advised “not to 
increase unemployment by leaving their positions for any 
temporary dissatisfaction.” Formerly, it was relatively 
easy for a good chemist to quit and get another position 
within a month or two. The chemists are workers, albeit 
professional workers, and the only way that workers can 
defend their salary scales is for them to organize resist- 
ance to pay cuts. When a professional society serves 
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notice that it is definitely opposed to members leaving 
their positions, during a period of general salary reduc- 
tions, this means in effect, that it is encouraging em- 
ployers to slash salaries still further. 

The failure of the old line organizations to defend the 
chemists’ standard of life is shown graphically by the 
work of the Committee on Unemployment and Relief 
among chemists. The committee set up an employment 
exchange, declaring that it “has always insisted on main- 
taining the salary standard during the process of select- 
ing suitable candidates for positions.” It boasted of hay- 
ing secured jobs for 18 chemists in New York depart- 
ment stores. What actually happened was that Macy’s 
took on chemists at $2 a day when they were paying their 
unskilled labor $3. Only through the efforts of the 
F.A.E.C.T., which organized them, were these men able 
to increase their earnings. 

The NRA, which had promised much toward increasing 
employment and raising wages, has completely neglected 
the chemist, not only through the inadequacy of the NRA 
codes in general, but 
also due to the exclu- 
sion of technical men 
from the provisions of 
the codes. This was 
largely due to the ac- 
tivities of the American 


Chemical Society and 
many of its leading 
members. hazards, studies on soils, 


In an editorial in Jn- Thal Sas 


dustrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry of Sep- 
tember, 1933, an _ at- 


bor improvements, etc, 


A Program For Chemists 


Provision of employment, at decent wages and hours, through: 
a) Constructive Research Projects, financed by the Federal 
Government, dealing with garbage and sewage disposal, 
air and water pollution, preventive medicine, public health 


A comprehesive program of Public Works (indirectly in- ‘ 
volving employment of chemists) including the building ity, 
of roads, housing, bridges, dams, irrigation projects, har- 


For an adequate Food and Drugs Act. 
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to a status of $1.15 per hour?), was reprinted in the New 
Edition. All this publicity finally had the desired effect 
and on August 10, 1934, it was announced that this code 
would be given no more consideration by the NRA. At 
the Council meeting in September, 1934, Robert T. Bald- 
win, Chairman of the Committee, reported this and sug- 
gested that the Committee be continued till the end of the 
NRA so that if more such matters should come up it 
would be able to deal with them. 

With the failure of the blanket codes for chemists, 
attempts were made to provide for them in the industry 
codes. Those who attempted to insert provisions defining 
the several categories of chemists, guaranteeing them 
salaries commensurate with their training and social use- 
fulness, and setting limits to their hours so that more 
chemists might be reemployed, that is, protecting the pro- 
fessional standards of chemists, were discouraged by dis- 
paraging statements and innuendo. 

The only organized group to appear in the interests of 
employee chemists and other laboratory workers at the 
hearings on codes for 
the Manufacturing 
Chemists Industry, Fer- 
tilizer Industry, and 
Paper and Pulp Indus- 
try, was the F.A.E.C.T. 
The Federation forced 
the deletion of obnoxious 
labor provisions, but in 
the face of the inac- 
tivity, and even hostil- 
of the American 
Chemical Society, the 
insertion of advantage- 


fertilizers, construction mate- 


tempt is made to clarify 
the confusion concern- 
ing the need of a code 
for chemists. We are 
informed that Title I of 
the NRA _ “does _ not 
touch upon professional 
activity, but permanent 
codes will make pro- 
vision for professional 
workers. Individual 
chemists are advised to 
look to the codes affect- 
ing the industry where 
they are employed to 


For Social and Unemployment Insurance as embodied in 
H.R. 2827. known as the Lundeen Bill, introduced in the 74th 
Congress. 

For the aholition of the practice known as the ‘Volunteer 
System,” whereby evperienced chemists are forced to work for 
little or no pay. , 

For the right of all employee chemists to organize into 
protective economic associations of their own choosing without 
suffering discrimination therefor. 

For recognition of the F.A.E.C.T. as the employee organiza- 
tion of chemists. 

For the 30 hour week throughout industry, in civil employ 
and on emergency projects for all employee chemists. 

For the following minimum wage schedule: 

Chemist — — — — $%5 per week 
Assistant Chemist — $60 per week 
Junior Chemist — $40 per week 
Chemist’s Aid — — $30 per week 


ous provisions was pre- 
vented. When in one 
code, that of the Hard- 
wood Distillation Indus- 
try, a provision was in- 
serted for $14 per week 
pay for chemists, it was 
the Federation which 


objected. It was stated 
that by chemist was 
meant skilled worker 


and that in revising 
the code this term 
would be changed. The 
Federation was the 


ascertain their status.” 

A code prepared by 
the Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, containing the usual liberal wage provisions 
of $15 per week in the North and $12 per week in the 
South for a 40-hour week, became the object for attack 
by the American Chemical Society Committee on Codes 
and its Counsel. But upon what basis? That it is mon- 
strous to ask trained professionals to work for such 
wages? By no means. Rather because “to codify the 
mental operations of individuals or to industrialize or 
routinize the brains and personalities of the professional 
is certainly doomed to failure.” 

And let it not be thought that this was a purely aca- 
demic argument. At that time there were not only many 
fully qualified graduate chemists working in testing lab- 
oratories at these rates, but there are still many today, 
except where they have improved their conditions by 
their own efforts. An editorial from the New York Times, 
demonstrating that a code for laboratories would reduce 
the scientist to the status of a steamfitter (how many 
scientists earning $15 per week would like to be reduced 


chosen labor representa- 
tive in the hearings for 
the Stearic Acid and the Witchazel Industries. All this 
was accomplished with the small resources of a young 
organization. If the full force of the A.C.S. had been used 
in this direction there would, no doubt, be provisions in 
every chemical code today guaranteeing a decent pro- 
fessional standard to every employee chemist. 


White Collar Unions Improve Conditions 


But code provisions alone cannot accomplish this. In 
every case where white-collar workers have improved 
their conditions it has been due to the strength of organ- 
ization on the job. The Pharmacists’ Union of Greater 
New York has done more in the last two years to increase 
the wages of pharmacists by trade-union tactics of strikes, 
picketing, negotiating, etc., than the professional societies 
have done in years of talk and resolutions. Likewise the 
Actors’ Equity and the American Newspaper Guild, both 
white-collar organizations, are definitely committed to 
this point of view and have achieved significant gains. 
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The brief experience of the F.A.E.C.T. confirms the re- 
sults of others. In many laboratories, the mere sug- 
gestion of organization has had the desired result: wages 
have been increased and conditions generally improved. 

The omissions of the Society are perhaps even more 
serious than its commissions. There is a vast field for 
socially useful chemical work, and it is the clear duty of 
any chemical organization which represents the mass of 
chemists to organize pressure on the federal government 
to see that relief projects are set up which ensure that 
chemists are permitted to do this work at standard pro- 
fessional wages. 


Drug Legislation a Social Necessity 


It is common knowledge that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is so understaffed that it is incapable of 
analyzing more than a small proportion of the prepara- 
tions and products which are suspected of being deleteri- 
ous. The Food and Drug Administration has been com- 
pelled to cut down its analysis of animal feeds, for in- 
' stance, to a bare minimum, because it considers a check 
up on food and drugs to be of greater importance. The 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians urges a broad public works program for chemists 
involving the analysis of these products for the federal 
government. The American Chemical Society, however, 
has taken no steps in this direction. 


The basis for these failures is the fact that the A.C.S. 
is dominated by the handful of successful chemists whose 
interests lie with the employers and not with the profes- 
sion. It admits to membership employers as well as chem- 
ists. Its policy is often identical with that of the Chem- 
ical Foundation, the beneficiary of the confiscation of the 
German dye patents during the War, which maintains a 
powerful lobby for “preparedness,” and subsidizes authors 
who favor American economic isolation and war prep- 
aration. 


The A.C.S. has been tender toward the drug trust, and 
has opposed the Tugwell bill on trivial grounds, in spite 
of the fact that the passage of this bill in its original 
form was in the interest of the vast majority of chem- 
ists. The Bill would have given teeth to the Food and 
Drug Administration and would have required the em- 
ployment of a very large enforcement staff of analytical 
chemists on the federal payroll. The work of Consumers 
Research, and the volumes of testimony on worthless, 
injurious and even deadly food and drug preparations 
submitted to the Congressional committee, leaves no doubt 
in the minds of unprejudice people as to the social ne- 
cessity of such legislation. 


War No Solution 


The question arises whether the economic interests of 
chemists require that they throw aside all other con- 
siderations and range themselves on the side of those in- 
terests which are insidiously preparing a new world 
slaughter in order to increase profits. It is true that the 
last war not only increased the employment of chemists 
enormously, but laid the basis for the giant American 
chemical industry. There is no reason to think that the 
effects of a second World War would be similar. We have 
seen in the last few months an enormously increased 
production of war chemicals, and yet this great increase 
has been unaccompanied by any discernible gain in the 
employment of chemists. The idle plant capacity of the 
American chemical industry plus its capacity for ra- 
tionalization makes a large expansion possible without 
any material increase in employment of chemists. As the 
United States is virtually self-sufficient in war chemicals 
today, due to the development in synthetic products, a 
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new World War would probably not result in the develop- 
ment and installation of new processes of production. 
While a war would unquestionably add somewhat to the 
employment of chemists, it must be remembered that the 
American chemical industry is already overbuilt and any 
war-time extension of this industry would lead to a ter- 
rific post-war crisis with the contraction of the industry 
to meet peace-time demand. 


The only solution would, of course, be a third World 
War; and the chemist cannot demand of the rest of so- 
ciety that the workers engage in periodic world slaughters 
in order to keep him employed. Incidentally, both the 
legislation proposed as a result of the Nye investigation 
and the war mobilization program indicate that tech- 
nicians as well as workers will be employed in the next 
war under military orders and military discipline. A 
brutal reign of compulsion and low wages will be ex- 
tended from the front lines to the industrial reserves. 

Thus apart from the destruction which a new World 
War would bring to the entire civilian population (the 
chemists included), it is clear that war is not in the 
economic interests of the mass of chemists. 


Federation Offers Program For Chemists 


The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians offers a program to the chemists of the United 
States which will meet their economic problems at far 
less cost to society. The basic principle of the Federa- 
tion is to unite the technicians in a democratically con- 
trolled organization for the defense of their living stand- 
ards and jobs. 


In the opinion of the Chemists Section of the F.A.E.C.T. 
the policies of the American Chemical Society and similar 
professional organizations have hampered the struggle 
against unemployment in the chemical profession. This 
might be expected of an organization based on the as- 
sumption of an identity of interest between the chemists 
and their employers, admitting the latter to membership, 
and believing, as one of its leaders put it, that only those 
chemists are professionals who work for fees, and the rest 
being merely chemical workers. 


By placing its emphasis on higher professional stand- 
ards of training, the American Chemical Society con- 
tributes to the creation of more highly skilled men for 
industry to exploit, instead of compelling industry and 
government to make use of the chemical training idle 
today. This is a policy of restriction which achieves noth- 
ing for the mass of chemists. History shows that every 
such restrictive policy originates in a group whose social 
usefulness is fast disappearing. 

The issues have been clearly defined. In view of the 
problems set forth above, and the urgent necessity to 
effect their immediate solution, the F.A.E.C.T. urges all 
employee chemists to join with it in its efforts to improve 
their economic conditions. 


Serres ia tt anceps nett a 
The Bulletin 
Is Our Best Organizer ! 


Every member should take a few copies— 

For his associates on the job 

For those of his friends who are technical men 

For technical organizations in the vicinity of the chapter 
For reading rooms where technical men gather 


Patronize our advertisers and support the Bulletin 
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Forgotten Man Of The Laboratory 


9 Sy only reason for the continued existence of the 
Volunteer System is the fact that its full implications 
are unrecognized among chemists, bacteriologists, and 
scientific workers. Under the guise of an apprenticeship, 
long a dominant tradition in the medical field, technicians 
are asked to work for long and unspecified periods with- 
out remuneration. Then, unlike doctors and nurses who 
are entitled to charge fees at the end of their apprentice- 
ship, they either are discharged or paid only the most 
meagre salaries. They continue to work long hours under 
miserable conditions. 


Institutions which benefit from this system receive pro- 
fessional services gratis. Their paid employees are kept 
in a service state by the threat of losing their jobs and 
being replaced by volunteers, if they complain. The ap- 
prentice gives everything, his time and his efforts, and 
gets little in return except vain hopes. Until recently, 
the obvious solution, that of employed technicians and 
volunteers organizing for their economic betterment, has 
been hampered by notions that professional workers were 
above such actions. But more on this later. 


Responsible Work Without Pay 


While the “Volunteer System” is the fundamental 
abuse, all technicians are not in this class. If we take the 
situation in New York City as typical, we find that, of the 
approximately 2,000 technicians employed in public and 
private hospitals and on the City and State Boards of 
Health, fully one third receive no pay at all. 


The life history of a technician runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: The young man or woman (the majority are wom- 
en) just receiving his B. S. or B. A. (in some instances 
M. S., M. A. or even Ph. D.) expresses his desire to begin 
a career in medical chemistry, bacteriology, etc. He is 
recommended to the laboratory head by his major pro- 
fessor or by the college employment agency. The Hunter 
College Employment Agency (just why it is so called, we 
do not know) provides most of the “volunteers” in New 
York City. This young scientist is told that he can 
become a volunteer and work under the direction of 
famous men in charge of the laboratories. His pay is nil 
but he or she is entrusted with diagnostic tests, analyses, 
the production of vaccines, toxins, toxoids, ete., and re- 
search work. It is true the work is performed under 
supervision, but nevertheless, it requires great skill and 
responsibility. 


Working Conditions Miserable 


He punches the same time clock for the same hours as 
the paid technicians and works hard under the most try- 
ing conditions. Laboratories are old and lack such nec- 
essities as fume hoods, good lighting, proper water sup- 
ply, emergency showers and even such elementary things 
as locker rooms, showers, etc. These are particlarly 
necessary when working with pathogenic organisms. The 
sterilizing rooms are frequently unbearable. In some the 
temperature remains at 107-110°F. during the entire day 
in summer. The steamy atmosphere makes the workers 
Since he 


subject to respiratory infections in winter. 
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receives no pay, the volunteer is not subject to compensa- 
tion laws and any accidents or occupational diseases are 
his own misfortune. 


But let us suppose that despite these discouragements 
the neophyte technician persists in his determination to 
make a scientific career. After about six months he 
gathers enough courage to approach the head of the 
laboratory and ask him when he is to begin drawing some 
pay. The laboratory head, the famous scientist who signs 
the articles coming out of the laboratory, looks very 
solemn. If it is a private institution, he remarks that this 
is a bad year; the patrons are unable to continue their 
support as they have in the past; the research budget has 
been cut; all luxuries must go. If it is a public institu- 
tion, it is the Board of Estimate or some other body which 
cramps the otherwise generous style of the laboratory 
head. But he reconsiders. Yes, the apprentice’s work 
has been satisfactory, but surely he appreciates the op- 
portunity of working in this famous laboratory with 
such distinguished colleagues. . . No, he will do his best, 
from now on the apprentice will receive $10 per month. 


Profoundly grateful, the young scientist goes back to 
his bench and plugs away another six months. At the 
end of this time, the scene is repeated with embellish- 
ments, and if he has been particularly diligent the techni- 
cian (no longer now a volunteer) emerges with a pay of 
$40 per month. However, he is impressed with the fact 
that if he doesn’t like it, there are many others who will 
grab for his “job.” 


On Call 24 hrs. per Day 


Now that he has become a full fledged technician, he 
begins to look about him at the field which he has en- 
tered. The 40 hour week has become firmly established in 
most industries while in those where powerful labor or- 
ganizations exist there is the 87%, the 35 or even the 30 
hour week. But, while his week is theoretically 44 hours, 
the technician always works more, and in many hospitals 
is on call 24 hours per day. Among the paid technicians 
in a large hospital in New York City, it was found that 
the average experience was four years and the pay ranged 
from $45 to $120 per month (the latter only in the 
case of the head of the laboratory with many years ex- 
perience). In another hospital in the same city, using 33 
technicians, only three receive any pay at all. In another 
case one with 85 years experience received $107 per 
month. In still another case, a technician who received 
$80 per month four years ago, was reduced to $45 per 
month two years ago when two “volunteers” were 
taken on. And now she is being asked to work as a vol- 
unteer—advancement in reverse! 


Long Hours and Speed-up 


In hospitals it is customary to serve the technicians 
meals but these uniformly consist of poor food, often left- 
overs badly prepared. These meals are frequently con- 
sidered part of the technicians’ wages whether they are 
eaten or not. When vacation time comes, instead of hiring 
substitutes, the work is distributed among those who are 
not on vacation. 
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Not only is the technician underpaid, but he is over- 
worked. The hours are bad and speed-up worse. The 
chemist unacquainted with this field would never believe 
that the Ford conveyer-belt system could be applied in 
scientific pursuits to such an extent. The division of la- 
bor is carried out to such degree that the chemist loses 
all his ability to perform any save his test and this he 
does automatically. 


The chemist outside the medical field could be ex- 
pected to take only an altruistic interest in the grievances 
of medical technicians if it were not for the fact that 
these have a direct as well as an indirect effect upon him. 
If well trained chemists are being paid 10 to 20 dollars 
per week in the medical field, they will welcome the op- 
portunity to escape to a $25 per week job in industry or 
teaching, thus forcing wage levels down in these fields. 
But the direct effect is even more important—the volun- 
teer system is tending to spread. A prominent food labor- 
atory now employs volunteers who have their pay in- 
creased to $6 per week after six months. How many 
times, of late, have we seen the advertisement in Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, of the young graduate 
to whom salary is no concern—or who is willing even to 
work for nothing, till he can prove his worth. 

Another practice which contributes to this situation is 
that of deferring degrees until the graduate has had sey- 
eral years of practical experience. The graduate cannot 
get a paying job until he has the degree, and he can not 
_ get the degree until he has the experience. The result is 
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that he is compelled to work for little or nothing to the 
detriment of the entire profession. 

It is only when all chemists make a determined stand 
against it, in an organized fashion, that this abuse of vol- 
unteering will be stamped out wherever it appears. Only 
then can they demand adequate wages, decent hours, etc. 
Only then shall they be able to speak about a chemical 
profession rather than industrial slavery. 


To bring this about, we urge the membership of the 
American Chemical Society to insist on the formation of 
a committee, composed of representatives of all profes- 
sions involved, to investigate the situation of institutional 
and hospital technicians with respect to wages, hours, 
working conditions, etc. They must insist that the A.C.S. 
demand the abolition of the “Volunteer System,” and its 
replacement in government institutions by a classified 
civil service system with wage schedules similar to those 
proposed by the F.A.E.C.T. for all medical technicians. 

For technicians themselves these steps are not enough. 
Through the National Secretary of the F.A.E.C.T. they 
can get in touch with the nearest local chapter and gain 
the support and cooperation of organized technicians and 
the benefits of their experience. When a group of tech- 
nicians who are willing to get behind this program is 
organized in each laboratory, it should study the needs 
of all the technicians employed there. The formulation 
of the grievances and demands can be made the basis 
for organizing all the technicians and eventually the 
formation of a group affiliated with the Federation. 
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Jobs? — 
Don’t Ask Hopkins! 


HE New York Conference of Professional, Cul- 

tural and White-Collar Workers comprising 
25 organizations with a membership of about 40,000, 
initiated a united drive for Federal projects for all 
unemployed white-collar workers in New York. 
What has been done in New York ean also be ini- 
tiated by white-collar groups in other localities. In 
its meetings with local work relief authorities, the 
N. Y. Conference was invariably informed that 
project jobs must come from Washington. On the 
basis of these local preparatory meetings, the Con- 
ference sent a delegation of six to Washington to 
press for white-collar projects. 


Mr. Harry L. Hopkins sits in Washington. To be 
more precise, Mr. Harry L. Hopkins administers the 
F.E.R.A. The answer which the head of the 
F.E.R.A. gave the delegation regarding the future 
of an adequate Public Works Program was: ‘‘No- 
body knows what is going to happen.”’ With mil- 
lions of unemployed demanding action from Wash- 
ington, hesitation on the part of the Adminstration 
officials to commit themselves indicates a dire lack 
of sincerity in dealing with the problems of the un- 
employed. 

The delegation’s interview with Mr. Hopkins can 


best be summarized by a review of the major prob- 
lems discussed. 


1. On Appropriations— 


Question (by Committee): In New York alone there 
are about 560,000 unemployed white-collar workers. Do 
you think that the proposed $300,000,000 for white-collar 
projects nationally is adequate? 


Answer (by Mr. Hopkins): The President has to shift 
about the funds so that the white-collar group may get 
more or less than the proposed $300,000,000. I might say 
that New York may get 60,000 jobs for white-collar 
workers. Your projects will be considered. I do not know 
what will be the final arrangements. Nobody knows. I do 
not even know if I shall be in Washington. 


Q.: In view of the large number of unemployed, aren’t 
60,000 wholly inadequate? 


A.: Philosophically, I agree with you that all of the 
unemployed should be given jobs. Practically, however, 
there are many problems and limitations—funds, ete. 


Q.: We appreciate the problems involved. But if we 
concede that the needs of the unemployed are of primary 
consideration, then all limitations can be overcome. Funds 
can be obtained by taxes on inheritances, corporation 
profits and incomes of over $5,000 per year. Do you be- 
lieve that the Works Relief Bill appropriation of 
$4,800,000,000 is adequate? 


A.: Yes. (This frank admission is quite contradictory 
to Mr. Hopkins’ philosophical concession that all the un- 
employed should be given jobs.—H. H. D.) 
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g. On the Distribution of Jobs— 


Q.: A point of vital importance to us is—how will the 
jobs be distributed? 


A.: The jobs will be given out on the basis of relief 
needs. 


Q.: Does this mean that only those on relief rolls will 
get the jobs? 

A.: Yes. Although they may be distributed through 
state and federal agencies. 


Q.: We should like to point out that relief today is ob-* 
tainable only by swearing to a paupers oath. This makes 
it virtually impossible for thousands of unemployed who 
need jobs to get them under the proposed plans. 


A.: If the new projects are federally administered, the 
standards may be somewhat bettered. But relief needs 
will still be the basis for the distribution of jobs. 


Q.: What will determine relief needs? 
A.: We shall probably differ on that. 


Q.: Do you favor the “Pauper’s Oath” system now 
used on the relief roll? 


A.: It is questionable as to whether it should be called 
that. (Any attempts of the Committee to get a commital 
answer on the above question from Mr. Hopkins failed. 
—H. H. D.) 

The committee was assured that the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively was theirs without 
question. While agreeing that it was our right, he 
stated that it was difficult to enforce his opinions 
on state and municipal agencies. When asked how 
we would fare under a direct federal program, his 
words were ‘‘organize your heads off.’’? It should 
be pointed out that this right is one which the Fed- 
eration has always exercised and will certainly con- 
tinue to do so. 

* * * a oe * ae 


The Federation (N. Y. Chapter) has endorsed the 
following program of the N. Y. Conference of Pro- 
fessional, Cultural and White-Collar Workers. It 
urges the unemployed technical men at large and 
other white-collar organizations to rally behind 
this program. The outrageously inadequate Works 
Relief Bill proposed by the Administration demands 
immediate action. It is a threat to the already in- 
adequate living standards of both the employed and 
unemployed. 


1. Expansion of the Works Program to employ all 
workers in their crafts. 


2. Union rates of pay; 
union exists. 


3. Financing of program not to be at expense of work- 
ing and consuming population. 


prevailing rates where no 


4. No discrimination on account of race, sex, political 
or religious beliefs. 


5, Freedom to organize and bargain collectively. 


6. Abolition of the “Pauper’s Oath” as a basis for 
getting a job. 
7. Enactment of genuine Unemployment and Social 
Insurance. (H.R. 2827.) 
i Harriman H. Dash. 
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Government By Edict 


Recent Trends In Anti-Labor Actions 


The Federation, in the past three months, has 
made strides toward organization in private indus- 
try. With this orientation, the F.A.E.C.T, will rap- 
idly take on the form of a union, and it will be 
forced to cope with the many problems that face 
other labor organizations throughout the country 
today. If we are to be effective as an organization 
that defends the daily needs of technical men, it 
behooves us to take notice of the anti-labor legisla- 
tion that has emanated from various government 
and private sources in the past few months. 

Many of us who have looked upon the right of 
free speech and assemblage as inviolable, were no 
doubt shocked at the sweeping injunction issued 
against the members of the American Newspaper 
Guild (the union of reporters and editorial writers) 
who were on strike against the Newark Ledger, in 
Newark, New Jersey. Here we had an injunction 
that was nothing less than government by edict. The 
order issued by the court enjoined employees, not 
only from picketing, but also forbade the News- 
paper Guild from holding meetings in its own head- 
quarters. The striking reporters were forbidden 
to buy radio time in order to publicize their fight 
for decent wages and hours. Further, on pain of 
being cited for contempt of court, the Newspaper 
Guild was ordered not to visit the homes of non- 
strikers still working at the Newark Ledger, with 
the purpose of influencing them in favor of the 
strikers. Distribution of leaflets and of the Guild 
organ, ‘‘The Guild Reporter’’ were specifically pro- 
hibited. The reporters found that the right to their 
own press, free speech and assembly were denied 
them. 


Newspaper Guild Violates Injunction 


If this injunction were to be obeyed, it meant the 
complete annihilation of the Guild. Indeed, this 
was the aim of the owner of the Newark Ledger, 
and of the court which so ably sought to carry out 
these aims. We cannot but applaud the spirit with 
which the Guild greeted this injunction. Rather 
than be faced with the loss of their union, they de- 
cided to violate the injunction, and to render it in- 
effective in this way. They increased their activ- 
ity, built their organization, held protest meetings 
throughout the country, and refused to abide by 
the injunction, for this would have been suicide. 
Such action on the part of the Guild is a setback for 
those forees of reaction which would curtail our 
rights and liberties in order to reduce workers and 
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their organizations to a point of servility where 
wage-cuts and further exploitation might be en- 
forced. 

Union Leaders Jailed 

The courts have shown their readiness to serve 
the employers in other cases. Judge Valentine has 
granted an injunction to the Glen Alden Coal Com- 
pany in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Under the terms of this 
injunction, 29 leaders of the local union of the 
United Anthracite Miners of Pennsylvania are 
ordered to call off their strike, or face imprisonment 
for contempt of court. These union leaders are at 
present in jail for refusal to obey the court order. 

The past two years have proven to the workers 
in Textile, Auto, Steel, Garment, Mining and many 
other industries that the Labor and Arbitration 
Boards are dominated by the employers. In no case 
have these Boards benefitted the interests of em- 
ployees. Studies of successful strikes in the recent 
past indicate that only where employees have re- 
fused to depend solely upon arbitration, have they 
been able to make definite gains. But the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill prohibits such activity. 

These cases are typical. The number grows 
daily. There can be but one answer from organ- 
ized labor. Violation of the injunction through la- 
bor’s insistence on its right to strike and picket. 
Such action, participated in by all the workers in- 
volved, will render the court and its order inef- 
fective. But this will not suffice to stop continued 
attacks upon the living standards of the working 
population. An organized campaign must be initi- 
ated for the protection of civil liberties, the right 
to strike and picket, free speech and assemblage. 


Anti-Union Bills 

The movement now under foot to suppress the 
rights of workers and their organizations is another 
phase of the failure of President Roosevelt’s ‘‘New 
Deal.’’ Should there be any doubt as to this, we may 
may consider the legislative program now before 
Congress. Representative Kerr has introduced a bill 
in the House of Representatives (H.R. 4313) which 
would outlaw the trade unions. The Labor Dis- 
putes bill introduced by Senator Wagner, Roose- 
velt’s spokesman in Congress, would compel unions. 
to bring their demands before a governmental 
Board. The decision of this Board would be binding: 
and the workers would be prohibited from with- 
holding their services in an organized fashion, i. e. 
strike. Thus, employees who would refuse to sub- 
mit their grievances to employer-controlled Boards, 
would be faced with criminal prosecution! 
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Representative McCormick offers a bill (H.R. 
5845) which, if passed, would make it a crime for 
strikers to appeal to members of the National Guard 
not to shoot them. Rep. McCormick and his friends 
know of the growing unwillingness of the National 
Guardsmen to be utilized as strike-breakers and 
and company gunmen. Space does not permit a 
complete exposition of this anti-labor program, 
which consists of twenty-four bills. Various state 
legislatures have also taken steps in the same diree- 
tion. 


Fascist Tendencies Grow 


We find, then, that within our very government 
apparatus there are definite growing fascist tenden- 
cies. Fascism is the open domination by the employ- 
ing class over the -vorking population and small 
business people. If the bills now before Congress 
were passed, they would very definitely place the 
interests of employees at the tender mercies of their 
employers. As a matter of fact, they would actually 
make this domination an obvious reality. 


Tn a recent radio controversy, Gen. Johnson ealled 
Huey Long and Father Coughlin fascists. They in 
turn levelled the same accusation against Johnson. 
Father Coughlin’s anti-union activities during the 
building of his church—Long’s wage scale of 10 
cents per hour on Louisiana roads—and Johnson, in 
his administration sponsored strike-breaking activ- 
ities in the strike wave of last summer—tead the 
writer to believe that all three were correct in their 
accusations. That is, each has shown by his deeds, 
not words, where his loyalities lie—with the em- 
ployers. Even if these gentlemen do differ some- 
what in their point of view, their actions prove that 
they are all mouthpieces of those very interests 
which are pushing for the adoption of that legisla- 
tion which will most effectively throttle all employee 
organization. The only bulwark against fascism 
and reaction is a determined stand of white collar 
and manual workers everywhere, in defense of their 
civil rights including the right to bargain collec- 
tively. 


As engineers, architects, chemists, and profes- 
sional workers, we must guard our right to live and 
to improve our living conditions. Our most im- 
portant job is the building of the F.A.E.C.T. We 
must make it not only an organization that will bar- 
gain collectively, but a force for greater freedom. 
Let us not become confused by those who shout 
against ‘‘radicalism.’’ The effort to imprison and 
intimidate militant unionists is the prerequisite for 
curtailing all civil liberties. Together with others 
who have the same general purpose, we can oppose 
reaction and stop the paralyzing grip of fascism. 
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Our National Officers 
—Thumbnail Sketches 


(Continued from March issue) 


Jules Korchien, national secretary of the F.A.E. 
C.T., was born in Rochester, New York. He worked 
his way through Cornell University School of Archi- 
tecture, graduating with the class of 1924. He is 
a registered architect in the State of New York. 

Brother Korechien has had an interesting and 
varied career in the architectural profession during 
which he was employed in the New York State 
Division of Architecture, worked under Robert D. 
Kohn (recent head of the National Housing Board), 
designed buildings in Florida during the boom, and 
later, toured all of Western Europe studying mod- 
ern trends in architecture. While abroad, he par- 
ticipated in the design and construction of a num- 
ber of schools and workers’ communities. 

All this experience did not prevent him from be- 
ing forced into the ranks of the unemployed when 
the depression came. With the inauguration of the 
C.W.A., Brother Korchien was one of those placed 
in charge of the Columbia University Housing 
Orientation Study in New York City. He is now on 
the Commitee of the Housing Study Guild there. 

Secretary Korchien has a hobby too—a deep in- 
terest in workers’ housing. He has been unstinting 
in the application of his knowledge and experience 
in this field to the formulation of the present com- 
prehensive housing program of the Federation. 


Chemistry In The U.S.S.R. 
INDUSTRIALIZED RUSSIA 
by Dr. Alcan Hirsch 
Chemical Catalogue Co., N. Y. ($3.00) 


Fo some years it has been common knowledge that 
civil and mechanical engineers, technically trained 
men with industrial experience, were finding a market 
for their services in the Soviet Union. It is only recently, 
however, that the chemist and chemical engineer has had 
any authoritative information regarding new develop- 
ments in the field of his interest in Russia. An American 
consulting chemical engineer, Dr. Alean Hirsch, has writ- 
ten a fascinating account of the evolution in the space of 
a few years of an almost barbaric, and certainly most 
primitive chemical industry to a modern, highly efficient 
and rapidly growing unit in a vast country. The first 
hand experiences and observations which Dr. Hirsch re- 
ports in his book “Industrialized Russia” (The Chemical 
Catalog Co., New York City) reveal an astounding con- 
trast between the state of the chemical industry there 
and the stagnation which confronts the technical man in 
this country. 

“Industrialized Russia” is not a large book. One wishes 
that the author had expanded the chapter on living con- 
ditions to give us a more complete picture of the life of 
a Soviet Chemist. In the space of a few pages we are 
told, however, that various social insurances, maintained 
by the state and the economic organizations and not by 
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the workers, provide for unemployment, sickness, and 
old age. We need little imagination to picture the 
beneficial effects of such security and freedom from 
worry about the future. In 1913 the average work day 
was ten hours; by 1928 it was slightly less than eight 
hours, and by 1932 it was reduced to seven hours. In 
certain hazardous work the five or six hour day is usual, 
and the five day week has naturally increased the num- 
ber of rest days. In 1932 the average worker was en- 
titled to a vacation of fifteen work days with pay. Ac- 
cidents in the chemical industry declined 30 per cent and 
occupational diseases from eleven per thousand to three 
per thousand in the three years from 1929 to 1932. These 
facts together with a description of the centering of 
housing, food, education, and amusement in the hands of 
those who plan and control the various industries, help 
us to construct a picture of constantly improving living 
and working conditions in the Soviet Union. 


Dr. Hirsch mentions briefly that most of the Soviet 
workers belong to trade unions which have a membership 


_ of about eighteen million or approximately three-quarters 


- 


of the entire number of workers. The Central Trade 
Union Council is responsible for the general direction of 
social insurance and labor inspection, and has the right 
to impose fines for violation of labor laws. It presents 
its findings on the labor plans of the Central Planning 
Commission to the Council of Peoples Commissars for 
ratification by the Council, and thus passes on wages, 
hours, labor schedules, piece-work and quotas. 
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That Dr. Hirsch is not alone in his enthusiasm for the 
strides being made by Russian Chemists is shown in a 
short article in “Soviet Russia Today” for January of 
this year. Professor J. W. McBain of Stanford University 
says of his recent visit to Russia, “My report is unex- 
pectedly favorable. ... As regards chemistry and its in- 
dustrial applications, I consider that a young scientific 
man cannot afford to be ignorant of the Russian language 
because of the large amount of pure and applied science 
that is being produced.” e 

A few figures concerned with the key chemical, 
Sulfuric Acid, quoted from Dr. Hirsch’s book, will make 
clear the development of the Chemical Industry as a 
whole. In Tsarist Russia in 1918, 110,000 tons of this 
chemical were produced. At the end of the World War, 
the Revolution and Civil War, out of 55 small works 
making heavy chemicals there were in all Russia only 
38 enterprises left. Most of the plants operated on im- 
ported raw materials despite the great natural resources 
of the country. Moreover, they had been so wastefully 
operated that they were largely worn out, and produced 
less than 15 per cent of their original capacity. In 1921, 
therefore, there were produced only 11,000 tons of 
sulfuric. 


By 1928 as a result of a unified plan based upon the 
development and utilization of domestic raw materials, 
and employment of modern methods and equipment to- 
gether with a capital investment second only to that in 
metals and fuel, sulfuric acid production has increased 
to 242,000 tons and by 1982 to 495,000 tons. 


Chapter Notes 


Chicago 


ITH the initiation of a Student Local at the Univ- 

ersity of Chicago, the chapter has taken another 
step toward the organization of various categories of 
technical men. The Local got off to a good start withaa 
registration of sixty-five new members. Its first act was 
to circulate a petition for a Research Project to be 
financed by Federal funds, and on which students would 
be employed. After securing 700 signatures including 
those of fifty-five members of the faculty, the petition 
was forwarded to Washington. 


Other accomplishments of the past few weeks include 
the publication of a pamphlet, by the Public Works Com- 
mitee, giving the Federation Program on Public Works 
for the City of Chicago and the organization of an active 
Women’s Auxiliary which has been especially helpful in 
the publication of the Chicago Chapter ‘Bulletin,’ as well 
as in organizing successful social affairs. 


Definite progress has been made in the employment of 
a considerable number of technical men on emergency 
rojects. This is mainly -due to the demonstrations of 
chnical men which the chapter organized and held in 
front of the headquarters of the Relief Administration. 


In order to provide more elbow room, the chapter has 
oved into larger quarters in the Capitol Building, 159 
tate Street, Chicago. 


Boston 


OSTON reports that they are still in the midst of 
an intensive membership drive. The Secretary re- 
ports a membership of 160. Fifty new members have 
joined since January. One of the methods used to gain 
new members is to have each member take a certain 
amount of application blanks and contact prospective re- 
cruits. They soon hope to have the largest membership 
in proportion to eligible men of any chapter in the Fed- 
eration. 

As a result of publicizing the Federation program, and 
concentrating on organization, meetings are increasingly 
well attended. The lack of a central headquarters has 
been a serious drawback to the chapter, but a search is 
now. being made for suitable quarters adequate for the 
needs of the growing organization. To help defray the 
expenses thus incurred, a dance will be held at the Ritz- 
Plaza Hall in Boston on May 8rd. 


Pittsburgh 


Ae a first step in its fight against the layoffs on relief 

projects, a chapter delegation visited the FERA of- 
fices to voice its protest and to ask for an explanation 
as to how the funds appropriated were to be used. Out 
of 25,000 on relief projects, 12,000 have been fired, and 
the end is not yet. After a lengthy session with Mr. 
Stuart, local official, the committee informed him that 
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his answers were unsatisfactory and that further action 
would be taken immediately. Further, Mr. Stuart was 
invited to address the membership and there give some 
justification for the layoffs. The invitation was refused. 
His assistant, Mr. Lantz, later ventured the opinion that 
the only way in which an adequate program could be 
achieved was through organized pressure such as the 
Federation was employing. 

This is the advice frequently offered Federation dele- 
gations by administration officials. It is often given in 
an attempt to bring an uncomfortable interview to an 
impasse. And it does give a liberal tinge to these officials. 
But those who, in the course of their organizational ac- 
tivities, have met the opposition of and discrimination by 
these same officials, are acutely aware of the hypocrisy 
of this attitude. 

The Grievance Committee is now gathering material 
to be presented to an investigating committee working on 
the County Relief Board. The Investigating Committee 
is attempting to side-track the real issue by investigating 
“relief chisellers,” but the chapter Grievance Committee 
has sufficient material for them to really investigate. 
There is also the matter of the inefficiency of the officials. 

After the House Labor Committee passed the Unem- 
ployment Bill H.R. 2827, Mr. Hacker, Secretary of the 
Western Pennsylvania Committee on Unemployment and 
Social Insurance, was invited to address the membership 
on this victory. Following his talk, a collection was made 
and the money sent to the Western Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee to help continue their work. 

The executive secretary of the Pittsburgh American 
League against War and Fascism also addressed the 
membership on the function of the League. 


New York 


URING the past two months the New York Chapter 

has been consolidating the internal organization with 
telling effects. The first steps taken were the employ- 
ment of a full time Organizer and a full time Office 
Manager. To aid the Organizer, Bro. Alfred Baum, in 
his work, there was set up around him an Organization 
Committee containing one representative from each Sec- 
tion. The Committee’s first step was to pick a number 
of private offices, plants and laboratories for special at- 
tention, and work upon these was immediately begun. 
The Executive Committee further decided that a Rep- 
resentative Council is to be set up immediately. The 
preliminary meetings for this council are now taking 
place. 

In the council there will be representatives from each 
office, laboratory and plant in private industry where 
there are members working. As a beginning, the council 
will consist of representatives from the Eclipe Aviation 
Corp., Harris Structural Steel Corp., Macy’s Department 
Store, National Lead Corp., Bell Labs, C. B. Meyers, 
Architect, Eagle Pencil Co., and several others. In gen- 
eral, the greatest part of the organizer’s activity is di- 
rected towards work in private industry. 


At the same time, the Project Delegates Council, set. 


up recently, is functioning very well. There are now 
representatives from 30 technical projects. It meets 
alternate Thursdays. There is a Projects Executive Com- 
mittee which contains a Grievance Committee and a Pub- 
lications Committee. The Grievance Committee maintains 
one representative on duty every evening at the head- 
quarters so that men working on the projects can register 
their grievances at any time. Every Saturday afternoon, 
the Grievance Committee meets with a representative of 
the Relief Administration and the various complaints 
and grievances are taken up. A number of cases of re- 
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ratings, docking for lateness and several others have 
recently been settled to our satisfaction. The Projects 
Publications Committee issues news reports from time 
to time as important issues arise. 


The Civil Service Section has definitely established 
itself during the past two months not alone as the lead- 
ing and only active representative of the Civil Service 
technical employees but also as the leading force in the 
Civil Service in New York State. Two bills sponsored 
by the Federation in the interests of Civil Service workers 
have already passed both houses of the State Legislature. 
A movement started by the large real estate operators, 
to “reclassify” the Civil Service, with the view of cutting 
salaries, discharging large groups, etc., has met with at 
least temporary defeat primarily because of the opposi- 
tion raised by the Federation. 

The Employment Committee has been. developing its 
activities. Working in conjunction with the conference 
of Professional, Cultural and White-Collar Organizations, 
a committee was sent to Washington to meet with Harry 
Hopkins, head of the FERA. The committee was success- 
ful insofar that they received assurances that the “white- 
collar and professional” projects in the New York area 
will be doubled. 

To further consolidate the work of the chapter, there 
have been issued several new publications. A prospectus 
explaining the character of the Federation and answer- 
ing the questions most frequently asked by non-members, 
has met with considerable favor. The “New York Tech- 
nical Record” has been adopted as the monthly publica- 
tion of the Chapter. It contains all local news, dates of 
all meetings for the month, etc. It takes the place of the 
letters that were formerly sent as notifications for meet- 
ings. A pocket calendar with the dates of all meetings 
is being widely distributed and has received much 
favorable comment. 

To raise extra funds for organizational activity the 
Chapter took the entire theatre for one performance of 
the play “The Black Pit.” The total profit from the 
affair was $328.00. 


Philadelphia 


pore. plant engineers, airplane designers, and Civil 
Service workers are among the forty employed new 
members enrolled recently into the Philadelphia chapter. 
Since they are employed in the largest plants in the city, 
they open up a large and vital field for organizational 
activity. 

The most pressing and immediate problem confronting 
the men in Philadelphia, and Pennsylvania in general, 
are the wholesale layoffs on L.W.D. Projects which took 
place recently. The Project Workers Joint Council rep- 
resenting many groups of L.W.D. workers, organized 
a protest parade on Saturday, March 20th, in which the 
Philadelphia Chapter participated. The parade was led 
by the band of the Musicians Local No. 77, A. F.of L. 
Resolutions were sent to local, state, and federal officials 
protesting the layoffs. The chapter plans to follow this 
with a mass delegation to Harrisburg, state capitol, and 
invited other Pennsylvania chapters to participate. 


A recent press release by the mayor of Philadelphia 
gave a list of the projects to be included under the ex- 
penditure of 100 million dollars, which represents the 
P.W.A. allocation to the city. It also announced that the 
mayor’s committee to administer the spending of funds, 
was to be headed by Curtis Bok, wealthy publisher. The 
chapter Research Committee, which made a study of the 
aforementioned press release, was not surprised to note 
that the mayor’s Committee was also to include the 
politician and “city planner” Walter H. Thomas, head 


_ of the city planning commission, 
_ real estate operator. 
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and Joseph Greenburg, 


The chapter is calling for public hearings on the ex- 
penditure of the P.W.A. funds. The Research Committee 
is prepared to show that only 20 per cent of the funds 
will be of any social value if spent according to the 
present plans of the mayor. The balance will be spent 
on the political white elephants of the various city de- 
partments. The Committee is now formulating proposals 
which are of immediate and vital importance to every 
person in Philadelphia. They will put forward the need 
for housing, schools, recreation centers, hospitals, and 
sewage disposal. The chapter Public Works Committee 
speakers’ bureau has already addressed trade unions, 
churches, fraternal and neighborhood groups, etc., on 
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District of Columbia. Housing facilities are greatly 
overtaxed and rents have soared out of all proportions to 
the average person’s ability to pay. The Research and 
Planning Committee of the Chapter is preparing a graphic 
presentation of statistics regarding rents and housing to 
the hearing of the House District of Columbia Committee 
on the Ellenbogen Bill. The Research and Planning Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of Robert M. Sentmen, Na- 
tional President of the F.A.E.C.T., hopes to make this the 
beginning of a progressive housing plan for the Dis- 
trict. 

The Chapter announces the establishment of new head- 
quarters at 802 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. The 
opening of the headquarters is a partial indication of 
the progress made by the chapter from the time of its 


this subject. 

At a Housing Sympo- 
sium, held recently, the 
Rev. J. C. Roak painted a 
vivid picture of life in 
Philadelphia’s slum areas. 
Other speakers at the Sym- 
posium, sponsored by the 
chapter, were J. N. Mitton, 
President of the National 


_ Council of Radio and Metal 
' Workers; J. McDevitt, 


_ Trades 


President of the Building 
Council; Simon 


_ Brienes, New York Archi- 


tect and Federation mem- 
ber; Norris Wood, and J. 
Gaskin. Norman N. Rice, 
prominent city planner 
and member of the 


F.A.E.C.T. National 
Housing Board, pre- 
sided. 


At the last general mem- 
bership meeting it was re- 
solved to boycott the prod- 
ucts of the National Bis- 
cuit Company in support 
of the striking employees 
‘of this anti-union, open- 


JIMMY COLLINS 


i legit COLLINS, nationally known as one of the 
foremost test pilots of military planes met his 

death during a tryout of a U. S. Navy biplane on 

March 22, 1935, near Farmingdale, Long Island. 

It may not be generally known, but Collins was 
an active member of the Aircraftsmen’s Federation. 
He is described by his fellow workers as a union 
inember devoted to the interests of his brother em- 
ployees, and as constantly fighting for better work- 
ing conditions on the job. He was a delegate to the 
National Council of Independent Metal and Allied 
Unions. 

Regarded as the ace test pilot in the aviation in- 
dustry, he was entrusted with the tryout of a 
“mystery” job for the Navy. The confidence with 
which he was regarded can be judged by the fact 
that photographers were forbidden to photograph 
the wreckage of the plane lest its secrets be revealed. 
The plane broke up after a dive from an altitude 
of 20,000 feet. 

Collins was 33 years of age when he met his 
death, and is survived by his wife and two children. 

The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians joins the Aircraftsmen’s Federation 
in mourning the loss of so active and conscientious 


inception by a small group 
about one year ago, to the 
vigorous growing organi- 
zation of technical em- 


ployees it has since be- 
come. 
The new Educational 


Committee has inaugu- 
rated its existence with 
plans for an open mee- 
ting at which Dr. Leonard 
White, U. S. Civil Sery- 
ice Commissioner, will be 
asked to speak on re- 
classification. Since this 
is a subject of vital and 
immediate interest to civil 
service employees, a large 
attendance is expected. 
The Organization Com- 
mittee, under the leader- 
ship of Bro. Dubin, is 
likewise bending its efforts 
making technical men and 
women more “Federation 
conscious.” 


Annual elections were 
held recently and the 
following are the officers 
for the coming year: 


shop company. Bi-monthly 
general membership 
Meetings instead of month- 
ly meetings were also in- 
‘stituted at this time. 


Washington 


After winning an order banning overtime without pay, 
the chapter is now directing its efforts to get compensa- 
tion due the employees in the Bureau of Biological Survey 
who have put in extra time. The recent victory of the 
‘chapter in winning compesation for the technical em- 
Ployees in the Treasury Department was a stimulus to 
‘the drive against this prevalent condition. 

The Civil Service Committee is at present studying and 
analyzing the several Civil Service bills now in Congress, 
and is petitioning Congressmen for necessary improve- 
Ments. A sustained and intensified support for the Lun- 


feen Bill H. R. 2827, has been actively expressed by the 
Chapter, and telegrams were sent recently to the House 
Rules Committee urging it to bring the Bill to a vote. 


The chapter is at present cooperating with represent- 
atives of other labor organizations, A. F. of L. locals, the 
wentral Labor Union, and government employee unions 
ma “Rent Congress”—a drive to lower rents in the 


a member from the ranks of organized labor. 


President: Alexander 
Richter — Vice-President, 
Royal M. Gerhardt — 
Recording Secretary: Abraham I. Fox — Correspond- 
ing Secretary: Robert H. Helmholz — Treasurer: 
Irving Michelson — Editor, Local Bulletin: Bernard B. 
Mishkind — Contrib. Ed. Nat’l Bulletin: David Bloom — 
Sergeant-at-Arms: George E. Geyer. 

Appreciating the efforts of the National Office to make 
the BULLETIN a monthly organ, Washington informs 
other chapters that it has voted a twenty percent in- 
crease in its standing order. 


Baltimore 


A salary scale of from $11.50 per week for Engineer’s 
Aides to $23.00 for Senior Bridge Designers, has been 
established for civil service jobs in the State of Mary- 
land. These salaries were given in an announcement of 
Civil Service examinations by the State Roads Commis- 
sion. The Baltimore Chapter of the Federation imme- 
diately passed a resolution protesting these ridiculously 
low wage scales. The protests were sent to Harry C. 
Jones, Chairman of the State Roads Commission; Nathan 
L. Smith, State Engineer: and Harry Nice, Governor. 
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The protest also demanded that the Federation 
wage scale be adopted as the standard for these jobs. 

In his reply to the Chapter, Mr. Smith stated that the 
acceptance of the Federation’s scale would discriminate (!) 
against the present employees of the State Roads Com- 
mission, who were receiving the low scales specified in 
the announcement. It is probably necessary to inform 
Mr. Smith that we emphatically insist that the present 
employees should also receive the Federation wage scale. 

A circular was distributed to the men taking the ex- 
aminations, urging them to protest these low wages. 
Later, another one was distributed inviting them to at- 
tend the next meeting of the Federation and to join. The 
Chapter does not intend to let the matter rest there, 
either. 
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A resolution for the passage of H. R. 2827, the Workers 
Unemployment, Old Age and Social Insurance Bill, was 
sent to the Congressional Committee on Labor. 


A well attended meeting was held on April 4th, which 
was addressed by Mr. James C. Hunt, of the Property 
Location Division of Baltimore. He presented a scheme 
called “Guaranteed Permanent Employment,” based upon 
a broad. public works program. During the lively dis- 
cussion following his talk, his scheme was severely crit- 
icised for its lack of economic base, and it was brought 
out that H. R. 2827 would ease the problem of unemploy- 
ment more effectively. 


Many new men attended the meeting and the sale of 
the national BULLETIN was brisk. 


Pe a OT Le 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliation With the A.F.of L. 
To THE EDITOR: 

ERMIT me to express my opinion in the columns of the 

Bulletin, regarding one of the questions raised by the 
Secretary of the Youngstown chapter in the November 
1934 issue of the Bulletin. I am aware that this question 
was already discussed in the Bulletin, and may probably 
be considered “old stuff” by the membership and the 
Editors. However, I feel that with the rapidly shifting 
scenes of our time, it is essential that we review our 
position on several questions. And one of the most im- 
portant is the relationship of the Federation to other 
labor organizations and the labor movement in general. 

The Secretary asks, “Why cannot the F.A.E.C.T. as 
the representative organization of American technicians 
stand on its own feet without cooperating with the 
A. F. of L. or any other labor organization.” 

Were we to pursue such a policy of aloofness and re- 
fuse to cooperate with other labor organizations, it would 
imply two things:—firstly, that the economic interests 
and problems of the technical men are entirely different 
from the rest of those who work for a living; secondly, 
that the F.A.E.C.T. could single-handedly carry on a suc- 
cessful campaign against the various powerful groups 
of employers (railroads, steel, utilities, etc.) and obtain 
the present necessary improvements for the technical 
men. In my opinion, such a view of the technical men’s 
relationship to the rest of the workers is erroneous and 
dangerous. 

The experiences of the past 514 years certainly taught 
us that the trials and tribulations, worries and un- 
certainties of the manual laborers, have also been the 
lot of the brain workers, the professional men and the 
white-collar workers. Engineers, architects, etc., were 
laid off with little ado and as little consideration as 
miners, carpenters, etc. We have learned that there is 
no earthly reason for arrogance and an air of superiority. 
It is about time we realized that it is against our own 
interests. 

Today, the problems of technical men are the problems 
of all who work and vice versa. We all have a common 
interest—jobs, adequate Unemployment Relief and So- 
cial Insurance; the right to organize, decent wages; the 
re-enactment of an effective Civil Service law; the 
struggle against the reactionary forces, etc. These are 
our common problems. They will be satisfactorily solved 
only through our joint efforts and closest cooperation. 

It seems to me that the question is not one of steering 
clear from cooperating with other labor organizations, 


put rather the very opposite—namely, effectuating closer 
ties and better cooperation with all these organizations. 
I submit that the best way at the present time to achieve 
such desired ties and cooperation is through direct affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor. 

I am fully aware that the question of affiliation with 
the A. F.of L. was the subject of much debate in the 
New York Chapter many times during the first days of 
its formation, and that after many heated discussions, 
the overwhelming majority decided against affiliation. 

Many reasons were given against affiliation. That 
The A. F. of L. leaders were not interested in organizing 
the professional men, in fact were not interested in or- 
ganizing anybody or anything—the prohibitive require- 
ments for affiliation (high dues, same per capita tax 
for the unemployed members as for employed, etc.) — 
a lack of trust and confidence in the A. F. of L. top leader- 
ship, etc. I was then in full sympathy with those who 
opposed affiliation and I voted with them. But much has 
happened since then and I think we should re-examine 
this whole question. What led me to change my opinion? 
Briefly, the following: 

We note that, especially in the past two years, the 
powers that be have adopted a most reactionary attitude 
towards labor. Every attempt on the part of employees 
to gain improved conditions, in fact to regain some of 
their wage losses, has been met with blacklisting, dis- 
missal and other forms of intimidation. Workers are 
not permitted to organize into unions of their own choos- 
ing. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, etc., are united in their 
efforts to foist company unions upon American Labor. 
It is true that the technical men have not as yet met 
with these obstacles, but in my opinion, our sledding will 
be more difficult in the coming months. Especially when 
our demands upon employers’ become more pressing. 

On the other hand, we see that employees in their 
desire to improve their conditions have in the past two 
years joined the A.F.of L. by the millions. They have 
accepted the A.F.of L. as their organization through 
which improvement is to be gained. Many professional 
groups, too, have thrown in their lot and joined in large 
numbers. It is perhaps true that the old autocratic 
leaders have not changed much and there is still cause 
for lack of confidence in them. However, the great influx 
of new members has also brought to the fore many young; © 
progressive, and trustworthy trade unionists. The old 
leaders are being hard pressed. 

Qur affiliation should not in the least affect our pro- 
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gressive policy hitherto pursued. We shall continue ¢o 
organize the technical men on the basis of our constitu- 
tion and program adopted. We shall energetically work 
for a strong and progressive organization and for a 
capable and honest leadership that will truly help to im- 
prove our conditions. 

In my opinion, I repeat, the advantages to be gained 
counterweigh all disadvantages, and I therefore propose 
that we approach the A. F. of L. with the idea of working 
out satisfactory conditions for our affiliation. 

Fraternally yours, EVERETT FAIRHURST 


Run-around On Relief 
To the Editor: 

Technical workers who happen to fall into the home relief 
trap seem to have the least chance for getting a job... Ten 
months ago I was separated from a TERA project on the ground 
of “overquota,” and placed on home relief. (I have since learned 
that the real reason was because I was unmarried . . .) Several 
times I have been sent from the work relief office of my precinct 
as an applicant for various positions, only to be refused by the 
Rating Board on the pretext of not having the prescribed ex- 
perience—measured in number of years—which is generally an 
exhorbitant requirement considering the nature of the work and 
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the amount of salary offered. Whenever I meet this requirement, 
I find the position already filled. 

Last Thursday I applied for a position as a transit-man. 
Again my experience was questioned. Finally, I succeeded in 
persuading the examiner that I could do the work, and after 
a telephone consultation, I was sent to the Parks Project. The 
result’ Position already filled. I was told that I could take a 
job as rodman paying thirty percent less. Industrial workers 
are striking for a ten percent increase in wages—how could I 
accept a thirty percent cut on my C.W.A. rating? Of course, 
I did not accept the offer. This attitude seemed to the personnel 
manager an act of astounding immorality. I was sent back to 
the work relief office with a note stating emphatically that I 
had refused to work as a rodman—which cost me a paternalistic 
reprehension for my “foolish pride.” My attitude may seem cen- 
surable, but it is my belief that if every worker in the country 
in such circumstances took a similar attitude, we would have 
prosperity back next year. 

The story does not end here. Upon my return from my frus- 
trated job, I met an applicant to the rodman position who had 
been disqualified for not having experience as a_ transitman. 
From which I gather that what the personnel manager really 
wanted was a transitman with a rodman’s pay. 

It seems to me that by this proceedure the Work Relief Bu- 
reau is aiding to lower the standard of living of the technical 
man to the level of the Chinese coolie. 


Truly yours, I. F. RAMIREZ, 
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Application for Membership in the 


Federation of 
National Headquarters: 


Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
26 East 17th Street, New York City. 


An economic organization of all professional technical employees devoted to their protection 
and the improvement of their economic standing. 


et aera Renner «> LR ag Re ee el aap ene a 
ADDRESS Nc cscansssiiescte ee OU tI BARE) e ractisais ouicccock See See ft 
Where employed (give address) tt sarees .... Unemployed—last employer ....ccccccecccccccosecesosese & 


I am a member in the following technical or labor organization: 


Date 


Dues paid 


Signature 
10¢ per mo.Over $40.00 
25c per mo. Initiation ... 
Up to and incl. $40.00 per wk. 50c per mo. 


per wk. $1.00 per mo. 
= Wirtucn, 2 MOS, dues 


This blank should be sent to nearest local chapter or the National Office, 
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SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS! 
WIN ADVERTISERS! 
Decent conditions will be won cnly 
through organization. Do your part by 
building the BULLETIN, organizer of 
the F.A.E.C.T. Whenever you buy, 
specify, recommend—write to the ad- 

vertiser. 


BULLETIN OF F.A.E.C.T. 
26 Kast 17th St. 
New York City. 
I wish to subscribe to the next 12 issues of 
the BULLETIN. 


Name 


ecedorccccstocescncccesiensettacscsecesecsaseersssenescoseseenesooocccns, 


I am a member LA 
I am not a member C] 
Enclosed find fifty cents. 


Me CLAVE 
STOKERS ~. and GRATES | 


Manufactured Since 1883 by 
McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY 
Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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New Radiator Traps From Old 
With Sarco Replacement Units 


or" ADAPTERS give new life to old radi- 
ator traps of any make. They will make 
radiators heat rapidly and evenly so that ample 
heat will be furnished at greatly reduced steam 


pressure. 


Similar Sarco Adapters are available for 
radiator inlet valves. They are packless and will 
prevent leakage of air into a system operating 


under vacuum. 


Very substantial fuel savings can be made by 
the use of these Adapters at trifling cost. 


Engineers and Architects engaged in modern: 
izing work on apartments or commercial build- 
ings will find it profitable to 
look into these opportunities 
for reconditioning wasteful 
or outworn heating systems. 


Our engineers will be glad 


to help with surveys and es- 
timates, without obligation. 


Branches in principal cities 


SARCO COMPANY, INC. 
40 East 34th Street, New York 
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